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For the Companion. 


THE PROVING OF FRANZ SEIBEL. 


In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 
Boy Pluck and Donkey Grit. 


The great log that had fallen upon Nannette | 
fortunately rested only upon her arm and shoul- 
der, and held her down to the ground without) 
having crushed her body or injured it in the 
least, except where the poor little arm had been 
broken. 

Even this injury was limited to the broken bone, 
for the spongy soil and moss had yielded enough 
under her form to prevent the arm from being 
crushed; but she was securely fastened to the 
earth, and when, after a few moments, her faint- 
ness left her, she found that no efforts would re- 
lease her. Her struggles gave her such pain that 
she could only lie still. 

As her consciousness returned more fully, she 
tried to cry out for help; but no response came 
from the silent depths of the forest, and she soon 
wearied of the effort. Was she to perish here 
alone? Would not this snow soon bury her away 
from sight? How could she die here in the for- 
est? 

Again and again she sent forth the cry for help, 
but there was no answer. It seemed as if even 
the echoes were pitiless, for they sent back no 
sound. 

As the snow deepened around her, the instinct 
for self-preservation became strong. With her 
disengaged hand she brushed the flakes from her 
face. It was not long before her body was all 
covered. 

At first she fel. very cold, but afterward she 
was surprised to find how warm a moss-bed 
could be, with a snow coverlet. Had it not been 
for the pain in her arm, and the dreadful thought 
of lying there all night, she would have been quite 
comfortable. Indeed, in a little while she found 
herself drowsy, and then she slept. 

Nannette had never read that those who freeze 
to death sleep thus at first. She did not know 
that the warmth and comfort and drowsiness were 
all signs of the greatest peril. Perhaps she never 
would have waked again, but slept her happy 
way out of life, had not the fright of her fall and 
the subsequent fear of dying there alone remained 
as a sort of nightmare to disturb the peace of her 
slumber. 

In a few moments she awoke with a start, 
with a sharp twinge of pain in her arm, and once 
more realized her condition. Now she fought 
off the drowsiness. The snow had drifted over 
her face; she dashed it away with her hand. 
Would no one ever come ? 

Once more she called. The snow was now 
deep all around and over her, but her head was 
not covered. 

‘*Hi, Solferino! What's that?’’ said Franz, as 
he suddenly seized the bridle, and drew the don- 
key back almost to his haunches; whereupon 
Solferino, impatient at anything which postponed 
his return to the warm stable, whither he was 
now heading, lifted up his voice in a protesting 
bray. 

Never did sound seem so pleasant to Nannette 
as that same hoarse bray! Help was near! If | 
only now she could make her voice loud enough | 
to be heard! | 

“Help! help! Come over here! Help!’’ 

Franz sprang forward in the direction of the | 
sound, leaving Solferino to himself. It was but a 
moment before he paused again, for he heard no 
more cries, and could see no one. The exertion | 
had been so great that, after that one call for | 
help, she had fainted, and now lay pale and 
motionless beneath the log. 

‘Where are you?) Whois it?’ he called; but 
no answer came. 

He advanced cautiously, stopping every few 
steps to look about him and call out. He exam- 
ined the ground to see if there were any tracks in 
the fresh snow to guide him, but there were 
none. Then he thought he might have gone in 
the wrong direction. 

He heard Solferino moving away, as the fagots 
on the donkey’s back brushed against trees and 
bushes, hastened back and secured the animal; 
then returning to the exact spot where he had first 
heard the cries, he called again: ‘*Who is it? 
Where are you?” 

Upon reviewing the situation, he became con- 
vinced that he -had moved in the right direction, 


| foot of the hill. 


| Nannette to die. 


and he kept on through the woods, more carefully | questions, but every attempt to work her shoulder | 


than before, but more rapidly. 


from him he saw the pile of logs that the wood- | he was forced to desist. 
cutters had left. The person who had called might | 
be concealed behind this wood. | must be moved, firmly, quickly, at whatever pain 
For a moment he did not |to the child, or she would perish. 


He ran to the spot. 
discover Nannette, as the snow had almost com- 
pletely covered her; but her white face, her dark 


. | | 
hair soon caught his gaze. | would not be strong enough to move the log; but | 


A thrill of horror ran through him as he recog- 
nized her, and he bent over her in fear that his 
coming was too late. She made no response 
when he called her by name, and lay indeed as if 


| she were dead. 


Franz stood up for a moment, and looked 





At some distance | free from its dreadful load was so painful, that | 





Perhaps it | 
|could be done without further injury to her. Or | 
it might crush arm and hand. Perhaps Franz | 





he would make every effort. 
He began by digging away the soft mould under | 
| Nannette’s hand on the further side of the log. 
| As far as was possible he made a hollow also | 
| under the wrist and arm, so that as the log rolled | 
over it would not crush them, but only press them | 
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NANNETTE 


around. He could think of no assistance nearer 
than his own home, almost two miles away at the 
He bent again over Nannette, 
and tried to roll off the log from her arm. He 
could not stir it. He took the child’s hand and 


shook it roughly, and again more roughly. With 
acry of pain she awoke. 
‘‘Nannette! Nannette!”’ cried Franz. ‘Why 


>) 


are you here? Are you hurt? 

“OQ Franz, my arm hurts me so! 
out from beneath this dreadful load! 
home! Franz —” 

She could say no more, and her eyes closed 
again wearily. 

What could be done? To take time to go down 
the mountain for help would be only to leave 
Whatever was to be done, he 


Oh, get me 
Take me 


must do himself. 
log carefully. He found Nannette’s little hand 
under the snow just appearing on the other side. 
He felt of the ground around it, and found it soft 
and yielding. 

Then he examined the child's shoulder, and, as 
far as was possible, the arm on which the tree- 
trunk lay. In attempting to move her slightly, 
the pain he occasioned was so great that she cried 
out; but he was glad to hear her voice, and he 
began to talk rapidly to her, and encourage her 
to hope that he should soon be able to relieve 
her. 


She revived a little, and could answer his 


He knelt and examined the | 


RESCUED. 


|into this hollow. He paused for a moment, as he 
| even thought of digging her out altogether with- 
| out moving the log; but he soon saw that this 
| either would be impossible, or would consume too 
much time. 

Having guarded against crushing the limb so 
far as he could, he cut with his hatchet a sapling 
that grew near, and selecting the best spot for 
leverage, threw his whole weight upon the lever, 
hoping to roll the trunk over; but it only stirred 
a little, and when it rolled back Nannette cried 
with the pain given her even by the slight move- 
ment. 

Franz was ata loss. Suddenly he said, ‘‘Now, 
| Nannette, try to be brave and patient. I’m going 
| over there for Solferino. Perhaps he can help us. 
It will take a little time to get him here and 
make ready, but I’ll try. Do you think you can 
hold out a little longer ?” 

“T’ll try, Franz, but I don’t know. 
glad you’ve come!”’ 

Franz waited to hear no more, but ran to Sol- 
|ferino. It took but a minute to unbuckle the 
straps and let the fagots fall with a crash to the 
|ground. It was a longer task to untie with his 
benumbed fingers the ropes that bound the sticks 
| together; but at last he was able to get the ropes 
free. 
| Next he unbuckled all the parts of the meagre 
| harness, taking the girths of the little pack-saddle, 
| the strong crupper and chest-straps, and even the 





Oh, I’m so 


ae ie me. 
reins from the bridle. He felt sure that Solferino 
would obey his word, though no bits were in his 
mouth. Of all these straps and cords he made 


1 ° ° | e 
There was only one thing to do: the log itself | one long rope of hemp and leather. He was now 
| ready. 


He returned to Nannette, followed by Solferino, 
whose velvet muzzle rested obediently in his hand, 
and found the child almost buried in the snow. 
His work had taken longer than he thought, and 
the storm was raging fiercely. Solferino was up 
to his knees in the drifts, and the flakes that Franz 
had thought so beautiful but a little time before, 
now seemed to him cruel. Nannette, however, 
was brave, as she had promised to be, and with 
her one free hand had kept her face from being 
covered, and she now welcomed him back with a 
smile. 

Franz cut another stout lever, and was careful 
to leave at its upper end an inch or two of a pro- 
jecting branch, forming’a notch, in which he could 
place the rope. Then he selected a suitable place 
where the end of this lever could be thrust well 
under the logs near Nannette’s shoulder, so as to 
raise it at a point where it would be least likely to 
do her any injury, when the logs should be 
moved. 

In the end of his rope he then made a large 
loop, securely knotted, which he placed around 
the donkey’s neck. A small loop in the other end 
was then placed in the notch at the end of the 
lever. Solferino was led out to the length of the 
rope, and Franz himself went with his lever to 
the other end of the log, and put it firmly in posi- 
tion. 

‘Now, Nannette! Are you ready? We’re go- 
ing to have this log off in about a minute. If it 
hurts you, call out; but I’m sure it will be all 
right. Lie still. Don’t move, whatever happens. 
Even if it hurts, don’t try to move. Now— 
ready !”° 

Nannette made no answer, but pressed her lips 
firmly together. Franz saw that she was ready, 
and turned to his work. 

“Huip! Huip! Solf, huip!’”’ 

Franz kept his eye on the donkey and waited 
till the animal should start, feel the strain of the 
rope, and throw his body forward in the loop for 
a long pull, as he understood the nature of the 
task required of him. 

The instant the donkey’s shoulders threw their 
whole weight thus upon the lever at one end of 
the log, the boy’s shoulders hurled themselves 
upon the lever at the other end. 

For one moment there was a doubt, which 
should win, muscle of boy and muscle of beast 
commanded by a throbbing brain, or the inertness 
of mere matter ? 

Franz felt his lever yield. One quick cry to 
Solferino; one desperate struggle of the litile 
hoofs; one added impulse of the lithe body upon 
the lever, and the work was done. 

Franz sprang to Nannette, already struggling 
to rise. With the first movement she staggered 
and fell again, dizzy and faint, and lay wholly 
unconscious upon the snow. Franz bent over her, 
satisfied himself that she had suffered no further 
injury from the movement of the log, and then 
hastened to his work again. 

There was much yet to be done. 
time for them to be on their way home. The 
storm was increasing in violence. The drifts 
would already impede them. The hollows were 
hidden, the familiar marks of the way were no 
longer to be seen; it would require not a little 
sagacity to keep to the nearest path back to. the 
town. 

Franz thought of this, but trusted much to his 
own knowledge of the way, and far more to the 
instinct of Solferino. There was no doubt but the 
donkey, at least, would know the way to the 
town. 

Now if he had brought Monte Carlo, too, and 
the saddle! Franz, in his perplexities, found him- 
self talking to Solferino. 

“Now, Solf, what’s to be done? 
hold her on. I’m afraid I can’t.” 

Solferino apparently did not hear. 

““We’ve got to carry her. Solf, you’ve got to 
carry her.’’ His fingers were busy untying the 
ropes and straps. ‘Here, come here, Solf. Hi! 
Take the bits! No saddle; couldn't tie her to.it, 
if we had it; fagots might do; hi, Solf, that’s it! 
Ha, old Solf, you’ve got to do it, fagots and girl, 
too! Can you do it, old fellow ?”’ 

Solferino looked vacantly: at his master, as if 
the whole matter were of no importance whatever 
to him. 


It was high 


You can’t 
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It was the work of but few minutes to bind the 
fagots again, in smaller bundles than before, 
that the ioad might be no heavier, and that the 
tops of the bundles might be as nearly as possible 
on a level with the donkey’s back. Franz then 


strapped them in place, so that, with the breadth | 


of the donkey’s back and the fagots, there was 
ainple space for Nannette’s body to lie almost at 
length from side to side. 

Now Nannette must help herself. 
to rouse her. 
looked at him. 

He tried to make her understand what he 
wished, and partly succeeded ; but it was more by 
his help, than by her own exertion, that she was 
raised at last upon the pile of wood and trans- 
ferred thence to Solferino’s back. Once there, the 
rope was passed once or twice around her body, 
and securely fastened to the fagots. 

Then Franz gave the word, and the march was 
teken up toward home. But in the midst of all 
his anxiety, Franz could not help thinking of the 
Bible story, and he smiled as he tried to feel like 
Abraham, going forth with Isaac, and the ass, 
and the wood for sacrifice. 

With every step the way grew more difficult. 
Franz was afraid that Solferino would fall, and 
utterly fail beneath his burden. The load would 
not have been too great for him, for he had often 
carried a full-grown man; but the deep snow im- 
peded every step and made the way very labori- 
ous. Franz put his shoulder under the fagot on 
one side, and the sagacious animal leaned toward 
him slightly, as he felt his burden lightened on 
that side. 

So they went on slowly. Nannette spoke occa- 
sionally. Her pain was great, but she fully real- 
ized that it was her part to be patient, and not 
make the work of going home any harder by 
complaints. It was a long journey down the 
mountain,—so long Franz had never known it to 
be before. 

How his shoulders ached! How Solferino stag- 
gered! And the snow grew deeper and the cut- 
ting wind blew the flakes into his face till he could 
hardly see. But Solferino kept on and on, and at 
last they saw the red roofs of the town. 

Franz took Nannette straight to his mother. 
Once there she would be safe; then he could go 
for her father and a doctor. It was a strange 
sight that Elise saw, as she peered anxiously from 
the window through the dusk; she could hardly 
make out the party at first. 

Then, with a cry that startled Frau Seibel, she 
flung open the door and rushed out into the storm. 
In a few minutes Nannette was in Frau Seibel’s 
arms, and Elise was crying and running hither 


Franz tried 
At length she opened her eyes and 


and thither for hot water, blankets, bandages, | *“° “’ : ' | 
| Seeing that he was interested in them, I explained | 


food and wine—whatever her daze would allow 
her to think of as of possible usefulness. Franz 
went on with Solferino to the stable, and thence 
to find Boeseman. 

That night as Nannette lay in her own little 


cot, to which they carried her as soon as a car-| 


riage could be brought to the cottage, she thought 
again of the carving. In the midst of the pain, 
with her mind wandering occasionally, until she 


seemed to be again alone in the woods and again | 


calling to Franz, or returning on the fagots while 


every step of Solferino tortured her—in the midst | 
of it all and all the night through, the thought of | 


the carvings constantly mingled itself with her 
fancies. 

Daylight brought more calmness to her brain, 
but she could not put away from her the wrong 


and the shame, by which Franz, or some other, | 
To her own | 


was to be defrauded of his right. 
mind it was always Franz who would take the 
prize, if Emil did not; and now, more than ever, 
it seemed to her that it must not be,—that she 
must prevent it. 

When Elise came to stay with her, and her 
father went to the chemist’s for some new medi- 
cine, the questions in her mind took a very defi- 
nite form. 

Should she not now tell Elise everything, and 
let her tell Franz ? 


find some way by which her father could be 
shielded and the shame of his fault covered. 

But the more the daughter pondered such a 
plan, the more she felt called upon to be loyal to 
her father. If she told any one of what she 
knew, ought she not at least to tell him first and 
see if he would not right the wrong himself? She 
could not reason very connectedly about it, but it 
seemed to her a dreadful thing to tell to any one 
her father’s fault. 

She would not do it—not yet,at all events; and 
so, when Boeseman returned, he- found the child 
sleeping sweetly. 

Monday noon Franz came to see Nannette with 
Boeseman, who made him rehearse the whole 
story of Nan’s rescue. 

Nan had told him enough to give him a general 
idea of the part Franz and Solferino had played. 


But now he insisted upon hearing all the details. | 


Franz tried in vain to treat the matter lightly. 
Boeseman’s eyes flashed with excited interest, and 
he questioned closely, and was determined to 
know the whole. 


*“Well,’’ said he, as Franz rose to take his | 


leave, ‘‘you have done for me what I can never 
repay. You're not the fellow I took you for, 
Franz Seibel. Somehow I'll try to show you 
what I think and feel.” 

Franz again protested that he had done nothing 


Thus the whole matter would | 
be explained, and it might be possible for them to | 


and went away. As he departed, Nan turned to 
her father with the question in her heart,—‘‘Shall 


I tell him now ?”’ GreorGEe LE. MERRILL. 


(To be continued.) 
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REGARD LITTLE THINGS. 
Regard no vice as small 
‘That thou mayest brook it; 
Nor ever virtue small 
That thou could’st o’erlook it. 
—Oriental, paraphrased by W. R. Alger. 
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well as the main line. The instrument on my end of | 
the line I did not care to have in the office, for fear | 
that officious gentleman, the lineman, would object, 
and so I set it up on one side of the big, empty 
freight-room. } 
The autumn was now well advanced, and I found | 


that my duties, instead of increasing, grew lighter. 


There were but two freight-trains every other day, 
and the daily mail and express, East and West, went 
through between the hours of one and four in the | 
morning, so that I had a great deal of time on my 
hands. I spent much of it shooting chickens with 
| Charley,—he was an excellent shot from the saddle, 


| though he told me he had a time of it training his 


| pony to stand fire,—and the rest of the time I either 


| Indian summer weather. 


| read or rode out over the trails in the delicious 


| One night, about the middle of October, we had a 

It was a hot afternoon—some of you may know | terrific thunder and wind storm, with a blinding fall 
how hot it can be on the prairie when there is no | of rain and hail. It came up after the west-bound 
| train had left, and about an hour before the eastern 


I was sitting in the little ticket-office of the rail- | 


road station at which I was agent. From the win- 
|dow I could see the hot air rising from the sun- 


| burned buffalo grass, giving to the lonely ranch | 


buildings scattered here and there in the distance an 

unstable, wavering appearance, as though they might 

at any moment blow away. 

| Presently out of the silence there came the foot- 
falls of a horse’s hoofs, stop- 
ping at the platform, and 
followed by a queer “peg- 
ging’ sound over the planks 
and into the waiting- 
room. I looked up and 
saw a boy of about four- 
teen standing in the door- 
way. His right leg was 
amputated above the 
knee, and he supported 
himself on a pair of light 
crutches, which had 
sling-straps like an 
army carbine. 

He handed me an 
express order for a 
package to Colonel 
Reed, a promi- 
nent cattleman, 

















whose = ranch 

: buildings were 

= about a mile 

oe south of the 
track. 


“Are you the colonel’s son?” I asked, as I handed 
out the package. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 
name.” 

Then he turned and looked curiously in at the tel- 
egraphic instruments. He had such a bright, healthy 
and wide-awake air, that Linvited him to walk in 
and examine them, if he wished. 

His eyes brightened immediately. 

“I'd like to, if you don’t mind. The other agent 
was cross, and I was afraid to ask him.” 


“Charles Reed is my 


briefly the working of the key and sounder, and 
tried to give him some idea how a message was 
sent and received. He listened attentively, and 
| seemed to comprehend pretty well. 

“Yes,” he said, as I concluded, “I know some- 
thing about it, though only through what I have 
read. Would you mind writing out the alphabet 
for me?” 

I wrote out the characters on a slip of paper, 
which he tucked carefully away in his pocket- 
book; and then, finding I was a stranger 
to that part of the West, he volunteered 
some information about the country, 
including a remarkably accurate de- 
scription of the game birds and their 
| habits, which, as a sportsman, I found 
| very interesting. Before he left he told 
| 
| 


me that he had lost his leg during an 
Indian raid about four years ago, before 
the railroad was built. His father’s 
ranch had been attacked without any 
warning. He was only ten years old at 
the time, and being out of doors, he had 
slipped away unobserved, and hidden in 
the corral, and while there was 
hit by a stray rifle ball in the 
| knee. 

| Taccompanied him to the door 
when he was ready to go, and was 
surprised to see how thoroughly 
at home he was on his pony. 
With his crutches slung behind 
him, he swung nimbly into the 
| saddle, and started off toward home on a brisk 
| gallop. 

One afternoon, about a week later, he dropped in 
| again, having meanwhile learned the telegraphic 
alphabet so that he could repeat all the characters 
| easily, and next day the colonel himself stopped in 
on his way to town. He was a brisk, genial man, 
| who had a habit of shaking hands with every one. 
| He was a typical frontier ranchman. 
| “See here, Mr. Agent,” he said, “that boy of mine 

has a hankering to learn your business. He’s kind 
| of lonesome, you see,—he can’t play with the other 
| boys on account of his leg—and now if you don’t 
| mind havin’ him around, and will teach him what 
| you can,—he’s pretty bright, and can learn most 
| anything, — why, I'll make it worth your while. 
| What’s your charge?” 
| “Why, colonel,” I replied, laughing at his business- 
like manner, “TI shall be glad to have him around,— 
T am lonesome here,—so we won’t draw up any con- 
| tract.” 

Charley was an apt pupil. In about a month he 
could send and receive a message, though of course 
| not very rapidly. His father was so delighted with 

his progress that he made me a present of a riding 

pony; and shortly after, when Charley got it into 





vate line from the ranch to the station, the colonel 
| had me order two instruments and a coil of wire 
from Chicago. 

Under my direction the cowboys put it up, and 


his head that it would be a fine thing to have a pri- | fora pillow, and bidding me keep “mum,” returned 


though it wasn’t stretched very tight, and the poles | train there and rob the express and mail-cars. The 
were only fence-posts spliced together, it worked as | express messenger always had money in his safe on 


train was due. I was awakened by the noise, and 
got up to look out. The rain was falling in torrents, 


| and the wind shook the building, while the lightning 


flashed incessantly. 

I was still looking out, watching the furious storm, 
when an unusually bright flash revealed for an in- 
stant the figures of a group of horsemen loping 
across the prairie toward the station. I stood still 
to catch another glimpse of them, if possible, but 
without success; they had probably turned off to the 
left. 

Shortly afterward I heard them at the other end 
of the building, where they stopped, I supposed, to 
seek shelter from the storm; or possibly they were 
going to take the train. It was not unusual for pas- 


so I thought little of it at the time. 

However, before I left the window, I heard them 
tramping around the platform to the door, and draw- 
| ing back to one side, I waited to see them pass. 

Between trains I always kept a lamp burning, but 
turned down low, and it shone out now through the 
window; and as the men stepped into the faint bar 
of light, I got quite a distinct view of them. 

They were all heavily built. Each one wore a 
yellow “slicker” coat, and had his slouch hat pulled 
down close to keep off the rain, and around each 
one’s face, just below the eyes, was tied a red “har- 
vester’s”’ handkerchief. This struck me as unusual, 
and I was puzzled for a moment, until it occurred to 
me that perhaps they were worn as a protection 
against the hail. 

A moment later they were pounding at the door 
for admittance. Now, as a rule, I did not like to 
admit any one so long before train-time. I some- 
times had express money packages on hand, with no 
safe to put them in. I once carried a package of 
two thousand dollars in my pocket three days before 
the owner called for it, and so I was somewhat 
apprehensive at times for my safety. 

That night, however, I had only a few dollars of 
my own and an almost empty mail-pouch, but before 





opening the door, I sang out, ‘‘Who’s there, and | 


| what do you want?” 
“Passengers for the train,” came the answer. 























“We're all wet, an’ wanter get in out o’ the rain.” | 
I unlocked the door, and they crowded into the 
room. In the brighter light indoors the handker- 
chiefs that concealed their faces looked so much like 
an attempt at disguise,—and a pretty good one at 
that,—that for a moment I was startled, and made a 
hasty step toward the ticket-office. Before I could 
take another, however, one of the men struck me | 
with his fist, and though the blow was not a hard 
one, it was so unexpected that it knocked me com- 
pletely off my feet. Then two of them seized me | 
while I was down, turned me on my face, and held | 
me, while the others bound my hands firmly behind 
|me. They next bound my feet, and then rolled me 
over again on my back. } 
‘Now, my chicken,” said one, who appeared to be 
the leader, “we aint got nothin’ agin you, an’ won’t 
hurt you as long as you keep quiet; but sure as you 
yell or make a noise, there’ll be some shootin’.”’ 
They seemed to be familiar with the office and its 
surroundings, and probably had been there before. 
Two of them picked me up and carried me toward 
the freight-room, while another went ahead with 
| the lamp and opened the door. Here they looked 
around for a moment, then laid me down against the 
| side of the building with an old coat under my head 





to the waiting-room. 
Thus left alone in the dark, I began to think and 
| pretty fast, too, for I was thoroughly excited. 
Their scheme was evident enough,—to waylay the 








sengers to come around an hour before train-time, | 


the east run, and not infrequently gold bullion from 
the mines further west, so in case they were success- 
ful they would secure a large sum. There had been 
several like attempts throughout the country lately, 
and I felt sure that this was their object. 

By taking the train-men by surprise they might 
easily overpower them, then separating the mail and 
express cars from the rest of the train, run them a 
mile or two further east with the engine and plunder 
them at their leisure. This plan had been success- 
fully carried out on another road a short time before, 
and there was no reason why it should not be again 
successful—unless, in some manner, I could prevent 
t. 

I tried to loosen my hands, but they were tied too 


| securely—so tightly that the cords almost cut the 


| flesh. Then I reflected that even if I were loose, I 
should be unable to get out and flag the train, for 
both freight-doors were padlocked and the key was 
in the ticket-office drawer. 

About this time the door leading to the waiting- 
room was opened and one of the roughs looked in. 

“Say, young feller, are you alive yet?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I responded. 
| ‘Well, we wanter know if there’s anything you’ve 
| got to do to this here telegraph machine so they 
won’t suspect nothin’—any report to make?” 

This was pretty cool, and for a moment I thought 
I might still have an opportunity to warn the de- 
spatcher, and was on the point of saying ‘Yes’? when 
another voice cut me short. 

You let him get his claws on that machine an’ 
| he’ll have ’em stop the train. Don’t be a fool; come 
| out an’ shut the door.” 
| The door slammed and once more I was left in the 
| dark. 

I was now beginning to suffer from my constrained 
position and the cutting of the cords, so I began to 
|cast about me for relief; and then suddenly I re- 
| membered a reaper-blade that had been left at the 
| station a few days ago by the express. It was loose 

from the board and I had placed it in a corner so 
that no one could be hurt by it accidentally. Accord- 
ingly I rolled over and over until my feet touched 
the opposite wall, and then sitting up with my back 
toward the corner, I felt for the blade with my 
| hands. 
To my great satisfaction I found it, got the cord 
| across one of the teeth, and carefully sawed it back 
| and forth. 

In a moment my hands were free, and then I 
loosened my feet. I then took off my shoes. This 
done I was able to move about without making any 
| noise. 

Still I was unable to accomplish anything for it 
was impossible to get out, and I was on the point of 
composing myself in my old position, to avoid 
| another knock-down, should the roughs look in, when 
| a slight “spiz-z-z,” followed by a bright sparkle, 
| attracted my attention to the south side of the room. 

It was the instrument on the private line, affected 
| by the lightning—a common occurrence in all offices 
| during thunder-storms. 





I stepped up to it quickly and tried the circuit. It 
| was all right, though the rain made such a noise on 
| the roof that I could hardly hear the sounder. It 
was not probable that I could get an 
answer from Charley at that time of 
night, but as my only resource it was 
worth trying. So I started in, making his 
call, “Ch.” 

“C-h—c-h—c-h” I rattled; and presently, 
to my surprise, the circuit was opened 
and the response came : 

“T-i—e-h.” 

Then I “talked” to him,—in my excite- 
ment a great deal faster than he could 
take, and he interrupted me _ with 
“slower.” 

“T.i,” I said, “‘call your father.”’ 

“Not home,” came the answer; “all hands gone 
out to round up a bunch of cattle stampeded by 
the storm.” 

“T.i—i-i—i-i,’ I answered, stopping to reflect. 
Then I went ahead again: 

“Can you ride over to the west cut and signal 
the train to stop?” 

“Yes; what for?” 

“Get a lantern and put a piece of thin red 
flannel around it if you can. Swing it across the 
track when you see the headlight and keep it up till 
they stop. Tell conductor there are eight men here 
waiting to rob his train. Be quick about it.” 

“O. K. By George!’ This last by way of ex- 
pressing his surprise, I suppose, and then the ticking 
stopped. 

I now began to feel that the roughs would be 
foiled, though of course it all depended on Charley. 
But it was something that just suited his nature. I 
could imagine him on his pony, lantern in hand, 
tearing across the prairie as though a band of 
Comanches was after him. 

Meanwhile, I thought it best to take my old posi- 
tion against the wall, to avoid any suspicion, should 
the robbers grow inquisitive. So I lay there and 
waited and waited,—the time seemed fairly to drag 
along,—until I felt certain that the train was due. 
But it did not come, though the movements of the 
roughs convinced me that I had guessed aright,—it 
was probably a little overdue by this time and they 
were getting restless. Presently one of them opened 
the door and looked in. 

“Say, operator, is that trainon time?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, “they were on time the last I 
heard them reported—about two o’clock.” 

He retired again, and for about ten minutes all 
was still. Then above the noise of the storm a far- 
away whistle sounded faintly. Next there was a 
hurried movement in the outer room—the roughs 
were crowding out upon the platform. 

I sprang to my feet and stood against the side of 
the building next the track, and by putting my ear 
against the boards J could hear the distant rumble 
of the train, now fast nearing the station. I tried 
to imagine where the roughs had placed themselves. 
Probably around the corner of the building, ready 
to rush out, revolvers in hand. . 

The train was now quite near. and presently it 
drew up to the station with a rumble and roar and 
hissing of air-brakes. Almost instantly I heard the 


shouted command, “Hands up!” followed by the 
reports of four or five revolvers and the sound of 
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scnffling on the planks, which, however, was soon 
ended, and then a veritable babel of voices and the 
noise of many feet on the platform. 

I dashed out through the waiting-room to see how 
things had gone and soon found the conductor. 

“Hallo, Leith, is that you? We have prevented 
that robbery, this time, thanks to your warning. I 
borrowed half a dozen revolvers from the passengers 





and called for volunteers, so when we pulled in there 
were twelve men on the platforms ready for business. 
We've got the robbers in the baggage-car,—come 
along and see ’em.” 

They were a hard-looking set of men. Two of them 
lay on the floor wounded, though not seriously. 

About this time Charley made his appearance on 
his crutches, clad only in a pair of trousers and a red 
fiannel shirt, one sleeve of which he had torn off to | 
draw over the lantern. He was wet through, his 
hat was gone, and altogether he looked so forlorn, 
that the passengers, who were profuse in their sym- 
pathy and praise, began to make up a purse for him. 

After the train had left, I found him in the waiting. | 
room and here we discussed the affair, and tried to | 
think how much we should charge the express com- 
pany for the use of our private line. A few days | 
later, more as a joke than anything else, we sent in 
a bill for fifty dollars, which was paid promptly, with 
many thanks for what they called our “prompt | 
action.” GEORGE LEITH. 


— 
ADVERSITY. | 


If none were sick and none were sad, 
What service could we render? 
I think if we were always glad 
We scarcely could be tender. 
— +e, — 
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PATROLLING A PIPE. 


In FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


Shooting Oil-Wells. 


“We want a well shot. Come to-morrow. R. B. Co.”’ 
Anywhere outside of the oil regions such a sum- 
mons as that would puzzle the man who 
received it. “Shooting a well!’ In the 
name of wonder what can that mean? 


| ceive the torpedo-man’s stock in trade as freight, 


| provided with easy springs. 


| their tasks. 


of a well-shooter is a somewhat hazardous one. | 
Every one knows with what marvellous celerity and | 
certainty nitro-glycerine can convert its terrestrial | 
environment into nothingness. As a member of a 
very high-tempered and unstable class of nitrogen 
compounds, its eccentricities must be respected by 
all persons who have business dealings with it. 

Since the railways of the oil region will not re- 


he is obliged to depend on other means of convey- | 
ance. Wagons are specially constructed for the 
transportation of the explosive, and the long, tin 
tube-shells, reel, line, ‘‘go-devils’” and other para- 
phernalia of the craft. 

The wagon is a light, but strongly built vehicle, 
The body of the wagon 
is a box, arranged in compartments padded with | 
horse-hair, silk and India-rubber, to receive the | 
square, twenty-quart tin cans of nitro-glycerine from 
the factory. 

The factory, it may be added, is usually located in | 
some remote spot, where neighbors are not numerous | 
—they are never apt to intrude upon the workmen at | 








On receiving 
“fiend” hitches 


an order to “shoot” a well, the 
his span of horses to the wagon, 
takes aboard his cans of explosive at the factory, 
fills his rack with long shells from the tin shop, not 
forgetting the little “go-devil” from the iren foundry, 


vices. 

Sometimes he has very rough, bad roads to travel 
over, where an upset might prove unfortunate, to 
say the least. He is usually a smiling, happy, jolly 
sort of fellow, yet with plenty of nerve for an emer- 
gency. 
one has learned vigilance and has caught the valua- | 
ble knack of ‘keeping cool”? under all circumstances. | 
Indeed, one may as well be cool, for there is nothing | 
gained by keeping in a state of tension, ready to 
jump, orrun. If the stuff does “go off,’ you may 
be sure there will be no time to dodge. 

Knowing how small a quantity was used in car- | 


| agreeable headache. 


Really there is not very much danger, after | 


fitted with a “firing head,” or nipple, on which a 
common gun cap is placed. The danger from an 
explosion at the surface is now over, and every one 
breathes more freely. 

The “go-devil” is brought from the wagon, intro- 
duced into the mouth of the well, and now all is 
ready for a “shot.’’ The ‘“go-devil” is a small, 
grooved cylinder of cast iron, weighing about six 
pounds, which is dropped down the well shaft to fire 
the cap, which explodes the torpedo. At the word 
“Let go!” down it whizzes, fifteen hundred feet, 
occupying several seconds in its descent. The crack 
of the cap comes up from the depths—and that is 


} all. 


A novice would conclude that the blast had failed 
to explode. Not so the experienced “shooter,” 
who is now hurrying to get his wagon and every- 
thing else away from the well, in advance of the 
“flow” which is likely to result. 

The cost of “shooting” is about a dollar and twenty 
cents per quart of the explosive used. 

If, in filling the shells, the “fiend” gets nitro-glye- 
erine on his fingers, it will probably bring on a dis- 


physicians administer nitro-glycerine— under the 
queer name of glonoine—as a remedy for similar 
headaches according to the supposed law of similia 
similibus curantur. 


| In shallow wells there is generally a quick response 
and then sets off to drive across the country, ten, | to the shot. 
| twenty, fifty miles, to the well requiring his ser- 


But the grandest sight is to be wit- 
nessed at some of the deepest wells, although some 
| time may elapse before the reaction takes place. 
Then a solid column of yellow, seething oil rises 
suddenly, often to the height of the crown pulley in 
the derrick, fifty feet overhead, plays for a few mo- 
| ments, and subsides. 

This is followed by a discharge of black sediment, 
pulverized stone, bits of tin tubing, and other débris 
of the explosion, while far and near the air is per- 
vaded by the sickly odor of burned glycerine. 

Then the yellow oil begins to pour out again, this 
time in great abundance, if the shot has been a suc- 





I am told that homeopathic | 
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| and threw myself flat on the ground. Then I waited. 
| 1 heard the wagon rattling, loudly at first, then 
| more faintly, as the horses went over the top of the 
j hill. At length I ventured to get up, and had just 
regained my feet, when there came an explosion 
| from the other side of the pasture hill. It was so 
| far away that it did not affect me much. 
| Isaw several fragments rise high in sight over the 
| hill-top, and then smoke floated up. 


As I ran on 
along the road, I met the rascally bull coming back 
at a hard run, but he was in no temper for fighting; 
| he looked dazed! 


The horses had run along the cart-road till they 
came near an oil derrick that stood above a new 
| well. Fortunately, no one was about the place that 
| day. As nearly as could be conjectured the wagor had 

been overturned here, and the cans, flying out of the 
| box, had struck a stone, or some other hard sub- 
| stance, and exploded. 

There was not much left. We subsequently found 
a tire of one of the wagon wheels in a tree, nearly a 
| hundred rods distant, and one of the horses’ legs in 
a swamp still farther away. The derrick was demol- 
ished, also the engine-house, engine and set of drill- 
ing tools. 

After a glance around, I went back home on foot 
to report progress! My employer said not a word. I 
got out with a second outfit, and before five o’clock 
that evening shot the well as ordered. 

As aresult of the accident, the man who had lost 
his engine and derrick sued us for damages, and my 
employer in turn prosecuted the owner of the bull. 

A three-cornered legal contest ensued, which lasted 
through a good many terms of court, to very little 
purpose. For, in the language of the district, the 
suit proved a “dry hoie” for all the parties concerned 
—except the lawyers. ROBERT S. THAXTER. 
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cessful one. There are instances where the flow has | 


been so copious and powerful as to defy all efforts to | 


The cinchona bark, from which quinine is made, 


tridges for blasting at the surface of the earth, it | control it or turn it into the tanks, and it has flooded | is found all along the western slopes of the Andes, 





But in the petroleum country any small 
boy could tell you that this is a common 
form of telegram to send to professional 
well-shooters, who are also known indif- 
ferently as “dynamiters” and “glycerine 
fiends.” But even then you would not 
know what shooting a well might be, and 
you might conceive very erroneous ideas of 
the character and calling of glycerine fiends. 
I can tell you all about it, for I was such 
a fiend for two years, myself. 

In a certain sense any one who follows 
the calling of a well-shooter is a pariah and 
a social outcast, even in the oil region. At 
the time of which I speak I was not allowed 
to drive through a village. When I ap- 
proached, men, women and children fled in 
terror, crying, ‘There comes the glycerine 
fiend!”” Were I to meet a team on the 
road, the driver of it would take the great- 
est possible pains to give me the whole 
road. He would most carefully seek the 
remotest roadside ditch, and remain there 
submissively, while his whole demeanor 
indicated deep anxiety for his own safety, 
until I had passed. 

Yet I was never arrested. People cher- 
ished no resentment against me. I have 
more warm friends in the counties where 
I followed this calling than in most other 
regions where I have been employed, and 
when I go back there I receive a cordial 
welcome. So, contradictory as it may seem, 
even in the oil regions, a man may be a 





DID I 





1) 


RUN? 


dynamiter, or a glycerine fiend, and yet keep the | quite astonished me when I first entered the business | the land all about. Great quantities of gas are some- 


respect of the community. r 

Now, to descend to the prosaic explanation of the 
matter, a glycerine fiend in this part of the country 
is a person who explodes torpedoes loaded with | 
nitro-glycerine, or its derivative, dynamite, at the | 
bottom of oil-wells, in order to increase the flow of | 
petroleum; and this process is ‘shooting a well.” 

The idea of thus treating oil-wells was invented 
and patented in 1866. It was not at first looked upon | 
with favor, but when it was fairly tried it proved to | 
be a device of great value, and has done more than | 
anything else to increase the flow of old wells that 
have begun to slacken and fail. 

In order to understand why the process of shooting 
is effectual, it is necessary to know something of the | 
origin and distribution of petroleum. 

There are in the oil regions three distinct oil-sand 
strata lying one beneath the other, with rock be- 
tween. They are termed the first, middle, and third, 
or deep, sands. These sands are saturated, or rather, 
charged with oil. They may be said to be pressed | 
full of petroleum, being overlaid by strata of lime- 
stone and other hard, fine-grained rocks which the 
oil cannot penetrate. Were these overlying strata | 
porous the oil would rise to the surface of the earth. | 
Under the pressure of their immense weight the oil | 
often gushes out with great violence, when the drill | 
penetrates to the oil-sands. | 

The depth at which the oil-sands lie beneath the | 
surface varies greatly in different regions. It is | 
sometimes not more than five hundred feet, else- | 
where it may be thirty-five hundred feet. The third, 
or “deep,” sand is rarely tapped at a smaller depth | 
than fifteen hundred feet. 

It is obvious that these sands can contain only a| 
certain amount of oil—say from a fifth to a tenth of 
their bulk. Hence, when a well is drilled into them | 
the oil in the immediate vicinity drains out after a | 
time and the quantity which can be pumped dimin- 
ishes. But a torpedo, heavily charged, exploded at 
the bottom of the well, may so shatter the sandstone | 
for many yards around, as to set the well flowing 
afresh. 

Very remarkable flows of oil have occasionally 
followed the use of the torpedo; and the results may | 
continue for many months unabated. Hence the | 
business of shooting wells has become an established | 
and profitable one, in all the older oil-producing | 
districts. | 

It is hardly necessary to say that the occupation | 











to learn that the relatively enormous amount of two 
hundred quarts was frequently used in a torpedo. 

I have often thought that I should like to see the 
actual effect produced on the sandstone strata by 


such a charge exploded at a depth of seventeen | 


hundred feet in the earth. It must be tremendous, 
for at that great depth the full strength of the ex- 
plosive is utilized. 

Yet no sound or tremor of the explosion comes to 
one’s ears on the surface of the earth. That seems 
strange, until one reflects that there is little or no air 
to convey sound. Nevertheless the crack of the cap is 
sometimes heard when the ‘‘go-devil”’ falls, and why 
should not the jar of the explosion be felt? 

When the torpedo wagon reaches the well the 
“shooter” first attaches his reel and line to con- 
venient points about the derrick, and suspends one 
of the long tin shells, each a little more than five 
inches in diameter, in the mouth of the well, which 
it almost exactly fits. 

He then begins, slowly and cautiously, to fill the 
shell from the square cans in the wagon. 

This is the most dangerous part of the work. 
Many a brave fellow has been hurled out of life 
while pouring nitro-glycerine from the cans. A 
slight misstep, a jolt, or a jar, may induce an explo- 
sion. 

Another danger, often encountered in new terri- 
tory where there is sufficient gas pressure to cause 
the well to “flow” occasionally, is the sudden rising 
of a column of oil from the well. By this mischance 
the partly filled shell may be thrown up against the 
walking-beam of the pump; and the luckless shooter 
meets a certain fate. 

The accident often comes too quickly to be averted; 
a cool operator sometimes saves himself by grasping 
the shell tightly as the rush of oil rai it, and 
carrying it bodily to one side of the greasy column. 
In that case, the courageous fellow generally escapes 
with no other injury than a thorough drenching 
with crude petroleum. 

Each single cartridge shell holds about twenty 
quarts, and if the blast is to consist of a hundred 
quarts, five shells are filled and lowered. Each shell 
fits to the top of the one next below it. The lowest 
shell is not allowed to rest on the bottom of the well, 
but is supported at a height of twelve or fifteen feet 
by a small tube, known as the “anchor.” 

One by one the filled shells are lowered by the line 
playing slowly over the “reel,” and the last shell is 





times liberated, which, coming in contact with fire, 
may cause terrific explosions, followed by destruc- 
tive conflagrations. It is the part of prudence to be 
prepared for all such consequences. 


I drove a “glycerine wagon” for two years, however, 
and was so fortunate as never to meet with an acci- 
dent attended by loss of human life, although on 
one occasion I lost a team. 


Once, while driving along the highway, I encoun. | 


tered a runaway team,—a pedler’s cart and horse,— 

which grazed my wagon, though I reined quite out 
|into the ditch. It startled me not a little. I was 
cold with fright after the cart had crashed past 
me. 

On another occasion two drunken fellows amused 
| themselves by stoning me and my wagon, as I drove 


| past them on the road. Luckily, they were too much | 


| intoxicated to throw accurately. My earnest expos- 
tulations and my eager efforts to whip up and get out 

| of their range amused them greatly. They paid for 
their fun with six months in jail. 


I lost my team in this way: I was driving on a 
| cart-trail through a pasture on my way to a well | 


| with a blast of nitro-glycerine. A herd of twenty 
or thirty cattle was feeding in the pasture, and as I 
approached, driving very slowly and cautiously over 
the rough track, a bull suddenly faced about, and 
began pawing and threatening the team. 

I at once dismounted, and, quieting my horse 
went forward on foot with my whip to drive the 
animal away. He moved off surlily at my approach. 
| It would have been better if I had stopped at that, 
| but in order to expedite his movements, I made a 
quick run, and gave him a smart cut with the whip. 
| At that he turned on me, and charged so viciously 
|that I was compelled to take to my heels to avoid 
| being gored. 

I ran back toward the wagon, thoughtlessly, at 


the horses. He was pretty close upon me, but when 
ri jumped aside, he kept on, and charged at the team. 
The horses sheered in an instant, and started for- 
ward, and the bull made a fierce plunge to gore the 
nigh horse in his side. 

I saw in an instant that there was to be a runaway 
and a smash-up, and that it was not a good chance 
to displuy heroism in trying to prevent it. 
run? Idid. I hurried. And when I came near to 
a rock large enough to hide me, I jumped behind it, 





Many casualties have occurred to ‘‘well-shooters.” | 





first; then turned aside, to draw the bull away from | 


Did 1 | 


from the Caribbean Sea to the Straits of 
Magellan. The product of Peru and Bolivia 
is the best, and from those Republics, until 
recently, the entire supply of the world 
was brought, and an enormous quantity it 
is, for the shipments to Europe alone have 


frequently amounted to twenty million 
pounds a yeer. 
In 1860 the British Government began 


the enterprise of transplanting seedlings 
obtained from South America in India and 
in Ceylon, the Dutch having, in 1854, intro- 
duced it into Java, and other East India 
Islands, and cinchona is now extensively 
cultivated there. The transplanted shrubs 
thrive under their new conditions, and the 
cultivated bark produces a greater amount 
and a better quality of the alkaloid we call 
quinine than the wild bark. The bark is 
still gathered extensively in the forests of 
the Andes, however, and thousands of tons 
are shipped from the ports of Peru. 

The natives of Peru and Bolivia call the 
cinchona tree the cascarilla. Although it is 
asserted by some of the Peruvian anti- 
quarians that its virtues were known to 
the Incas before the Conquest, the credit 
of the discovery has been given to the 
Jesuits. History, however, has failed to 
preserve the name of the padre to whom 
the discovery is due. 

The bark was introduced into Europe by 
the Countess of Cinchon, the wife of one of 
the early viceroys of Peru, who was cured 
of a fever by its use, and who sent a 
quantity as a gift to Cardinal de Lugo at 
Seville. 

The cardinal spread the knowledge of its virtues 
through Spain and France in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and gave the remedy the name 
of the lady who brought it to his notice. It was 
originally known as Jesuit’s bark, and even now is 
frequently referred to as Peruvian bark. The proc- 
ess by which the alkaloid—quinine—is extracted was 
discovered by Pelletier, a French chemist, so late as 
1820. 

The tree is beautiful. It usually attains a height 
of fifty or sixty feet when full grown, and is four or 
five feet in circumference at the base. The leaves are 
large, oval-shaped, dark green on the outside, light 
green on the under side, and they glisten in the sun, 
when a breeze stirs them, like the foliage of the sil- 
| ver poplar. 

The flowers are small, white and fragrant. The 
roots contain the greatest degree of alkaloid, but 
are difficult to obtain. Moreover, as the life of the 
tree is destroyed when the roots are disturbed, the 
trunk and branches are depended on for the supply 
of bark. 

The cascarilleros, or bark-huntérs, enter the woods 
at the close of the rainy season, about the first of May, 
and remain until the last of September. They are 

organized under the direction of a superintendent, 
| or Examinador de Case 

sue that vocation. 

Bark may be taken in the forests by any one, but 
| under a law of the Bolivian Congress all the bark 
| must be sold to a company which has a monopoly 
of the trade, and pays for it a heavy tax to the 
government. 

It was formerly the custom to fell the tree, and 
strip all the bark from its roots, trunk and branches, 
but in 1861 a law was passed to protect the forests, 
and now the cascurilleros are allowed to remove 
only half the bark, which they cut in strips with 
long knives called machetas, and in a few years 
| nature heals the wounds, and replaces what has 
been taken away. 

The best quality of bark is that taken from the 
new limbs, and is called the “tabla.” This is worth, 
when dry, from thirty to forty dollars a quintal of 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds. The second 
grade comes from the larger branches, is called 
“charque” and is worth fifteen or twenty dollars a 
quintal; while the least valuable bark, that stripped 
from the trunk, is called “‘canulo” and sells for five 
| or ten dollars a quintal. One man can cut a quintal 

of bark a day if the trees are plenty, but the cas- 








arilla, who is licensed to pur- 


| 
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carilleros are paid only small wages, forty or fifty | party are all drunk or exhausted, when they lie No statesman has ever seen more clearly the 


cents a day, by the speculators who send them | 
out. 
Before the season opens the cascarilleros are 
organized into gangs, each under an examinador, 
and carry into the forests supplies of food to last 
through the season. They have a common camp 





GATHERING BARK. 


or headquarters, which is moved from place to 
place as occasion requires; they go from it in 
pairs every morning, searching for the trees, and 
at night return laden with the results of the day’s 
labor, which is stacked in the sun to dry. 

The bark shrinks to about half its original 
weight when the sap is dried out. At the close of 
the season several days are spent in tying it in pack- 
ages, which are carried on the backs of the men 
to the most convenient rendezvous for the mule or 
llama trains, and are then taken to the cities, where 
it is inspected by the tax-gatherer and then packed 
in raw hides for shipment. 

The cascarilla trees, scattered through the dense 
forests, are located with great skill by the cascaril- 
leros from the tops of high trees or the sides of | 
ravines. In gathering the bark the smaller limbs 
are stripped first, then the larger limbs and finally 
the trunk. 

Before going out for the season the bark-hunters 
always demand a portion of their wages in ad- 
vance, ostensibly for the support of their families, 
but really so that they may have one grand spree. | 
The need of their making provision for their fam- 
ilies is small, as the Aymara or Quichua woman | 
earns as much as her husband, and is usually 
more industrious, thrifty and self-sacrificing. At 
these farewell entertainments the cascarilleros and 
their relatives and friends gather at the house of | 
some one of the party. Men, women and chil- 
dren sit around the room chewing coca in solemn 
silence until the spirit moves the chief, or leader, 
generally an old man, who arises from his seat 
and delivers a farewell address. 

He recites the dangers—all imaginary—that 
attend the expedition from accident, disease, and 
wild beasts, illustrating his remarks with inci- 
dents from his own experience or that of persons 
known to the company. He declares their love 
for their homes and families, from which they are 
to be separated for several months, and in affec- | 
tionate terms mentions each one present, and the 
sorrow he feels at parting. The speech is some- 
times very long, but is always listened to with 
silent attention, and usually some tears are shed. 

When the old mi&n ceases, a big jar of chicha, 
a native drink, brewed from the milk of a species 
of the cactus, is brought in, and the liquor passed | 
around to the men in gourds, each one of whom | 
drinks as much as he wants, which is usually a 
good deal. Then the women and children are | 
served. 

After the chicha is served, the musicians tune 
up their rude instruments, and the dance begins. | 
It is not a hilarious affair. There is no gleeful | 
shouting or merriment, and a stranger would in-| 
fer that it was some solemn religious ceremony, | 
instead of a frolic. But the natives never laugh, 
and seldom smile. It is said that this seriousness 
is because of their perpetual mourning for Atah- 
ualpa, the last of the Incas. 

The Indians are not half so serious as they 
look. There is a good deal of quiet fun in them, 
despite their funereal faces, and they no doubt 
enjoy these dances as much as if they were more 
demonstrative. When the mothers want to dance, 
they simply sling baby upon their hip, and go 
in. The infant does not seem to be disturbed by 
the jumping and tossing, but sleeps placidly 
through it all. 

The dance keeps up until morning, or until the 














down on the floor, regardless of propriety or ap- 
pearances, and slumber until the Examinador de 
Cascarilla comes around and wakens them. Still 
half-asleep and breakfastless, they start into the 
forests for a four or five months’ stay. They 
have no trunks to pack, and no luggage except 
the clothing they 
have on, which con- 
sists of an old hat, a 
pair of 
greasy calico shirt, a 
pair of drawers made 
of cotton drilling, 
and the invariable 
poncho, or blanket, 
made of llama wool, 
with a slit in the 


head through. 

In one day the 
bark - hunter may 
pass through three 


everlasting 

to eternal 
From the “tierra 
caliente,’’ as the re- 
gion of palms and 
parrots is known, he 
may ascend through 
the “tierra templada” 
or temperate belt, 
where the cinchona 
is found, into the 
‘tierra fria’’ or fro- 
zen zone, where it is | 


summer 
snow. 


no creature but the 
condor can survive. 
At night he builds 
a large fire of wood 
of the resinous copal- 
tree to frighten off 
wild animals, and, 
wrapped in his pon- 
cho, with a quid of 
coca leaves in his mouth, lies down to sleep, 
happy if no venomous snake invade his pillow, 
or jaguar leap on him from some overhanging 
tree-limb. WiLuiAmM ExvrEroy CuRTIs. 


OPTIMISM. 


No grim thing, written or graven, 
But grows, if you gaze on it, bright; 

A lark’s note rings from the raven, 
And tragedy’s robe turns white. 


—Swinburne. 
+o — 


BISMARCK AND THE PRESS. 


Two events have recently taken place in Ger- 
many which have created much excitement in 
that country, and have attracted the attention of 
all Europe. 

Some time ago extracts from the Diary of the 
late Emperor Frederick were published in a Ger- 
man paper. It appeared that this document had 
been supplied to the press by a Professor Geffcken, 
to whom, it is said, it was confided by the Em- 
peror himself. The statements in the diary were 
surprising, especially as they seemed to show that 
Frederick had had a larger and Bismarck a less 
share in promoting German unity, and the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, than had been supposed. 

The publication aroused Bismarck’s anger. He 
addressed a letter to the Emperor William, in 
which he expressed doubts of the genuineness of 
the Diary, and urged that Geffcken should be 
prosecuted. 

Accordingly, the professor was put on trial; 
but the result of the trial was that the court de- 
cided that the evidence was not sufficient to show 
that Geffcken was aware of the nature of the 
communication. The prosecution was therefore | 
abandoned, and Geffcken went free. 


one German paper, and repeated by others, that 
Sir Robert Morier, at present English Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, had, in 1870, betrayed the 
secrets of the movements of the German army to 
the French Marshal Bazaine. 

At the time of the Franco-German War, Sir 
Robert was the English Minister at Darmstadt, in 
Western Germany, and the charge was that, hav- 
ing received information of the German advance, 
perhaps from the Crown Prince, afterward Em- 
peror Frederick, himself, Sir Robert had warned 
the French general of that fact. 

This charge was publicly repeated at a banquet 
by Count Herbert Bismarck, who is at present in 
charge of foreign affairs in Germany, and this 
greatly increased its seriousness. 

Sir Robert indignantly denied the charge, and 
demanded a retraction from Count Herbert. This 
Count Herbert at first refused to make, but after- 
ward grudgingly did so, but many German 
papers have not receded from the charge. 

In both cases—that of Professor Geffcken and 
that of Sir Robert Morier—it seems evident that 
Prince Bismarck himself had a hand, and both+ 
incidents appear to have been connected with the 
old hostility of Bismarck toward the Emperor 
Frederick and his wife, Victoria. : 

One significant feature of these cases is that 
they show the use which Prince Bismarck ‘nakes, 
and has long made, of that portion of the German 


value of the press as a medium of influencing 
public opinion, and no statesman has more fre- 
quently resorted to it. In the Geffcken and in the 
Morier affair there can be little doubt that Bis- 
marck ‘inspired’? the semi-official papers—of 
which the Norddeutsche Zeitung is the most con- 
spicuous—in their comments upon the supposed 
acts of the professor and the diplomatist. 

In the same way the semi-official papers were, 


sandals, a| with little doubt, similarly prompted in their 


| comments, their indications of policy, and their 
‘feelers’? as to future action, at the times of the 
Franco-German War, of the quarrel between Bis- 
marck and Von Arnim, of the regulation of the 
German Catholics by the Falk laws, and on many 
| other occasions. 

| The hand of Bismarck is pretty clearly recog- 


middle to stick the nized in certain editorials of these semi-official 


organs whenever important internal or foreign 


questions come up. Thus the Chancellor exercises | 


| a half-hidden influence on public opinion, and by 
| throwing out, in this unofficial way, hints of fu- 


zones, and go from | ture policy, is often able to judge what the tone of 


public opinion as to that policy is likely to be. 

It is true that, as in both the cases described, 
Bismarck often fails to achieve his purpose. Yet, 
in the long run, the use of the press has probably 
been of very substantial value to him in directing 
the policy of the Empire. 

For the Companion. 
SISTER SORROW. 
I found her walking in a lonely place, 
Where shadows lingered and the light was low; 


She trod a devious path with footsteps slow, 
And by the waning light I scanned her face, 


always winter, and | And in its pensive loveliness beheld the trace 


Old tears had left, and woes of long ago: 
Then knew she I was kin to her, and so 
Stretched forth her chill, soft hand with welcoming 
grace. 
Now I walk with her through her realm of shade— 
I hear gay music sound, and laughter ring, 
And voices call me that I knew of old, 
But of their mocking mirth I am afraid, 
Led through the dusk by her to whom I cling, 
May [ not reach some Blessedness untold? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
——- ~~ - ——_ 
ARGENTINA. 


North America has in the past far surpassed 
South America in civilization and material prog- 
ress. The Southern continent was long held 
back by the rule of Spain, sometimes cruel, and 
often corrupt; but the countries in that continent 
are lacking neither in productiveness of soil, nor 
in natural attractiveness. 

Spain, which ruled in a great part of the con- 
tinent, and Portugal, which ruled nearly all the 
rest, drained their colonies of all the wealth that 
could be derived from them, and cared nothing 
for their permanent development. 

After the Spanish rule was thrown off, early in 
this century, there came an epoch of revolution 
and general warfare, which again hindered the 
development of South America. Chili in a great 
degree escaped this blight, and became the most 
progressive country of South America, and the 
most attractive to Europeans. 

Lately, with freedom from wars and insurrec- 
tions, the Argentine Republic has sprung into a 
rapid state of development. The country receives 
many immigrants from abroad, particularly from 
Italy, Germany, England, and other European 
countries. 
since the abolition of slavery in that country, 
many thousands of Europeans having settled in 
the southern and cooler provinces. 

The development of the Argentine Republic dur- 
ing the last few years is quite as remarkable, tak- 
ing the number of its people into account, as the 
growth of the United States has been. This re- 


the River de la Plata, which means silver. The 
name is a mistake; it was given to the river by 





Sebastian Cabot, who, when he bestowed it, fan- 
| cied that he was on the other side of the continent 
The other event was a serious charge, made by | and that the river came from the silver regions of 


? 


Potosi. 

The republic is made up of fourteen self-govern- 
ing provinces or states, and nine territories. It 
extends over almost thirty-five degrees of latitude, 
from within the tropics to the cold regions of 
Tierra del Fuego, and over twenty degrees of 
longitude. Its area is almost one million two 
hundred thousand square miles, or more than 
one-third of the size of the United States. The 
Argentine Republic is said to be as large as Great 
Britain, Ireland, Germany, Austria, France, Italy 
and Spain together. 

Buenos Ayres, the capital, has four hundred 
and seventy-two thousand inhabitants, and is a 
rich, progressive, and cultivated city. It possesses 
several railways running to the interior. One 
railway extends across the republic towards Val- 
paraiso in Chili, but the Chilian Government does 
not permit the short railroad necessary to com- 
plete the trans-continental line to be constructed. 

The European immigration to the Argentine 
Republic during 1886 was more than one hundred 
and twelve thousand, and during the thirty years 
from 1857 to 1886, more than one million immi- 
grants arrived in the country. About sixty per 
cent. of the immigrants came from Italy, chiefly 
from the northern provinces of that country, and 
the others are of various European nationalities, 
including Frenchmen, Germans and English. 

The entire population of the republic at the 





press which is called “‘semi-official,’”’ 


present time is about four million, so that the 


Brazil has shared in this development, | 


public takes its name ‘“‘Argentine,’’ or silver, from | 
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present immigration to Argentina is greater in 
proportion to the population of the country than 
the immigration to the United States; and the 
| future of the country is likely to be influenced by 
| it to a more marked extent. 

| So far from discouraging the advent of these 
| Europeans, the Argentines, the greater part of 
whose country is still unsettled and undeveloped, 
do all they can to encourage it. They board and 
lodge tie new-comers in government hotels upon 
their arrival, and for several days afterward, and 
then forward them to colonies in the interior, 
| where they are given a tract of land free, and 
|everything is done to facilitate their permanent 
| settlement. 

Lately a large colony of people employed in the 
| cotton mills of Ghent, in Belgium, discouraged by 
the decline of their industry at home, have emi- 
grated in a body to the Argentine Republic, where 
they will undertake to establish cotton factories. 

The colonists, however, are mainly agricultural- 
ists. They settle principally in the central prov- 
inces of Santa Fé and Cordova, and many of the 
northern European immigrants go to Rio Negro 
and Chupat, in the region known as Patagonia, 
where the climate is colder than in the La Plata 
region, but still temperate. 

The exports of the country are almost wholly 
agricultural productions, cattle, meat, and pro- 
ductions connected with the cattle and other ani- 
mal industries of the country. The trade with the 
| United States is unfortunately quite small, though, 
\if the proper measures were taken, it might be 
largely increased. 








—_——+or——  - — 
FALSE AND TRUE HOSPITALITY. 


| A-story is told in Philadelphia of a dinner given 
in that city, many years ago, by a man of great 
| wealth to one of the greatest literary men of the 
time. During thirteen heavy courses the only topic 
of conversation suggested by the host or by his 
| friends was the quality of the soup, the game and 
the other eatables. The great writer ate a potato 
and an orange, and remained silent and ill at ease. 

| When the dinner was over, the host declared him 
| to be “‘a stupid fellow. My butcher,” he added, “has 
more talk in him.” 

| A companion story is that of an entertainment 
given in a city in New England, a few years ago, to 
| twelve English gentlemen who came to this country 
to play cricket. The men were robust, athletic fel- 
lows, who had been exercising for hours in the 
open air. But the only entertainment provided for 
them by their host was lemonade, dry toast, and a 
poem read by the author, a native poetess. 

The Companion repeats these anecdotes because 
they illustrate the fact that in hospitality, as in 
every other endeavor, it is not money which is essen- 
tial to success so much as common-sense, intelli- 
gence and tact. 

Every girl-reader of the Companion will probably 
be called upon sometime to play the part of a host- 
ess. However straitened may be her income, a little 
thought and taste, and a bold divergence into new 
methods, will enable her to make her home delight- 
ful to her friends. 

A brilliant woman in New York, many years ago, 
| who was tired of the weary round of heavy dinners 
and balls, gave notice to her friends that they would 
find bread and butter and a cup of tea in her draw- 
ing-room every afternoon. The informality of the 
repast, the warm welcome, the witty, clever guests 
soon made her “teas” the most attractive entertain- 
ment in New York. They have been imitated all 
over the country. 

The imitators will find, however, that the simple 
cup of tea, like the most costly entertainment, will 
be vapid and meaningless if fitness and friendliness 
be wanting in the feast. 

“Her welcome,” it was said of Alice Cary, ‘met 
you at her door, and she gave you of her life and 
hope to take away with you.” 

“What,” says Bleyn, “do I want of my neighbor’s 
beer and beef? I can buy beer and beef for myself. 
That which I want from him I cannot buy: his 
friendliness, his thought—himself.” 


| aimee —@r- —_ 


APPLYING FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


Almost every young man is obliged, soon after 
| leaving school, to ask some one for employment, and 
| he is naturally interested, therefore, in knowing why 
| some applicants are promptly accepted, and why 
| Others find much difficulty in getting places. 
| If a young man knows a trade and can prove that 

he knows it, the remarks we are about to make 
|do not apply to his case. We have now in view 
| the immense multitude of young people who have 
had little experience in any kind of business, but 
| must find something to do by which they can main- 
tain themselves. 

The Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under three administrations, and banker for 
| forty years, has probably appointed as many clerks 
in his day as any man now living, and he is noted in 
Washington for the good judgment he has dis- 
played in selecting the right man for the right place. 
He has lately told the world how he did it. 

Recommendations counted for little or nothing 
with him; almost any incompetent man can get 
other incompetent men to sign recommendations. 
He judged mainly by “‘the appearance and manners 
of applicants.” 

What does this mean? It means that, to a good 
judge, appearance and manners express the man. 
Mr. McCulloch saw the nature and character of the 
applicant in his appearance and manners. From the 
hour of our birth to the end of our lives, we are 
writing our character and quality upon our face and 
form. Mere gait tells something; our carriage of 


body tells much; cast of countenance tells more; 
our demeanor tells still more. 

To a practised eye, our whole personal expression 
reveals all that an employer need know of us. The 
acutest men make mistakes, but generally the prac- 
tised man of the world judges applicants correctly. 

One day, during the Civil War, a young man 
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applied to Mr. McCulloch, then comptroller of the 
currency, for a clerkship. He did not present any 
letters. 

“Have you any recommendations?” asked Mr. 
McCulloch. | 
“TI have not,” replied the applicant. ‘‘I must be my | 
own.” 

The comptroller looked him over. He saw before | 
him a young man of sturdy form, of intelligent face, 
and that indescribable something which says, Here 
is a young fellow who can be trusted to do his part. 
He liked his appearance and manners so well that 
he recommended him for appointment, and the very 
next day the young man was a “twelve-hundred- 
dollar clerk.” 

The result ought to be given in the words of his 
chief : 

“I was not mistaken. He was an excellent clerk, 
competent, faithful, willing. Since then he has 
been a worker in a different field, and become a most 
captivating and instructive writer. I never see an 
article from the pen of John Burroughs which I do 
not read with pleasure, and without calling to mind 
his appearance when he said to me: ‘I must be my 
own recommendation.’ ”’ 





| 
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PLEASANT COMPANTON. 


It is undoubtedly a fact that some people take 
pleasure, though it must be of a doleful sort, in 
attending funerals, reading accounts of tragic occur- 
rences, and other experiences of like nature. To 
that class must have belonged a model employed by 
Mr. Frith, the English artist, who is described by 
that gentleman as good-tempered, patient and de- 
pressing. If a disagreeable remark could possibly 
be made, he was sure to indulge in it. 

“T thought you said I suited you exactly for that 


figure,” he announced one day, after a sitting was | 


concluded, “and that you was going to make him a 
likeness of me.” 

“Well,” said the artist, “what of that?’’ 

“Well, I aint as ugly as that, I know!” 

Again he announced, “I was a-reading the Athe- 
neum the other day, and they do just pitch into 
you, to be sure!” 

“Well, what do you tell me that for?” 

“T thought you might like to know, that’s all.” 

This sympathetic model knew that fogs are the 
great enemies of painters, and so he was wont to 
reply, in answer to the greeting, ‘A fine day!” 

“Well, I don’t know. It was thickish where I 
came from, and the wind sets in this direction. 
Shouldn’t wonder if it comes over dark presently, 
just when you’re finishing a heye perhaps.” 

One more example of delicate consideration must 
suffice. 

“You know Mr. ?”? said he, one day. 
great artist, aint he considered?” 

“Why, certainly; he’s a tremendously clever fel- 
low. What of him?” 

“Oh, nothing, much. I was a-setting to him the 
other day, and he was talking about you.” 

“Was he?” 

“Yes, and he says you don’t paint near so well as 
you used to.”” 





“He’s a 


— —4<@>-— 
MAST TREES. 


In the Provincial Charter of 1691, under which the 
Plymouth Colony and the Province of Maine were 
united with Massachusetts, it was provided that all 
trees of the diameter of twenty-four inches and up- 
ward, twelve inches from the ground, growing upon 
land not heretofore granted to any private person, 
should be reserved to the Crown, for the furnishing 
of masts for the royal navy. 

A surveyor-general of woods was appointed, to see 
that this provision of the charter was carried into 
effect. Near the coast all white pines of suitable 
dimensions were marked with the “broad arrow”’— 
three cuts through the bark with an axe, like the 
track of acrow. This was the king’s mark, and Mr. 
Goold, in his “Portland in the Past,” says that with- 
in his remembrance trees bearing it were still stand- 
ing, and were pointed out as curiosities. 

Long after the Revolution had obliterated the 
royal authority, men who had been taught in boy- 
hood to respect the king’s mark hesitated to cut 
such trees. 

“In felling a mast tree,” says the same writer, “‘it 
was necessary to ‘bed it,’ to prevent its breaking. 
This was done by cutting the small growth, and plac- 
ing the small trees across the hollows, so that there 
should be no strain upon one section more than 
upon another, when the monster pine struck the 
ground.” 

The mast was hauled out of the woods on one 
strong sled, whether in winter or summer, and so 
many oxen were required that the hind pair were 
often choked in crossing a hollow, being hung up in 
their yoke by the pulling of those ahead of them. 

A mast-hauling was a great event, and everybody 
within walking distance came to see the show. 


A MIDNIGHT PRAYER. 


The Rey. William Robertson was given to hospi- 
tality. Inserted in the door of his quaint old house 
at Westfield, in Midlothian, was a copy in painted 
glass of a famous window in the Duomo of Flor- 
ence, representing the arrival at Emmaus, with the 


legend below in Greek and English: “Abide with | 


us; for it is toward evening, and the day is far 
spent.” 

The good clergyman, though disease had locked 
the pulpit door against him, ministered to the poor 
and the sick. A young woman in the neighborhood, 


dying of consumption, was frequently visited. Mr. | 


Robertson, on his last visit, repeated to her the clos- 
ing lines of a hymn, sung by the Swiss of the En- 
gadine, “Up, up, my heart!” which he had trans- 
lated into English verse. His sister met him on his 
return, and while standing at the gate under the 
pines, listening to their wailing music, he said: 

“She is still alive, but unconscious, though she 
waked up when I repeated the closing lines of the 
Engadine hymn—the last she will hear on earth. 
When it comes to midnight,—for that’s the time 
she’ll go,—we must sing that hymn.” 

When the hour came, the good man and his sister 


sang to the solemn tones of the organ, and as softly 
as in the presence of death: 
“Up, then, my heart! 
fo Thee, my Jesus only, 
Till, when IL part 
On my last journey lonely, 
Safe from all harms, 
Thy blood shall shield me dying, 
Till in Thine arms 
I wake to find me lying.” 

“T think she will be across now,” said the minis- 
ter, as they finished the metrical prayer. When they 
came down in the morning, they were told that she 
had passed away. 





PASSAGE OF HEAT THROUGH ICE. 

The rays of heat and of light are quite indepen- 
dent of each other in their ability to make their way 
through different substances. For example, glass 
allows the sun’s heat-rays to pass as readily as the 
rays of light. If the glass be coated with lamp- 


black, it will let the heat pass through as before, | 


but the light will all be arrested. Moreover, heat 
and light go through water with little loss to either. 
But if alum be dissolved in the water until the liquid 
is saturated, the light will pass, but the heat will 
| be detained, and the water will become warm. 


Ice transmits both heat and light with equal faeil- 
ity; that is, it allows them to go through in propor- 
tion to its purity and clearness. An observation 
made by Doctor Sutherland upon an iceberg in Baf- 
fin’s Bay shows very plainly this property of ice. 

“About half way to the top,” says the doctor, 
“several pieces of granite were found, some of 
which were deeply imbedded in solid ice, without 
any communication with the external air, and these, 
as well as the exposed pieces, were surrounded by 
what may be termed an atmosphere of water.” 

The explanation of this is that the heat of the 
sun’s rays passes through the ice, and falls upon the 
stone with the same power it would if the stone 
was lying on the surface. The heat absorbed by the 
stone raises its temperature until it is warm enough 
to melt the ice about it. 

It is a well-known fact that in the latter part of 
winter, when the ground is covered deeply with 
show and ice, the frost all leaves the soil, and the 
lower part of the covering is melted away, while the 
temperature above is freezing cold. This thawing is 
| ascribed to the warmth of the ground below, where 
it is affected by the changes of the seasons. 





The internal warmth is supposed to be conducted | 


| 

| to the surface as soon as there is a covering of snow 
| and ice to protect the surface from the cold of win- 
| ter. It would be of interest to find out by observa- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| tion or experiment whether some part of this thaw- | 


ing may not be due to the sun’s heat penetrating 
through the protecting covering. 

+~@> — 
} STEALING A TRADE. 

We have all heard of “the little black-eyed rebel” 
who, by dint of a kiss and certain coquettish glances 
‘from the corner of her eye,” succeeded in carrying 
important despatches in the enemy’s very face. She 








| is not the only patriotic girl who has made coquetry 


| do military duty. In Margaret Sidney’s “Old Con- 
cord” is the following story of Millicent Barrc:t, who 
lived in that historic town in the revolutionary days. 


Milly, being young and pretty, had learned how to 
coquet, and while on a visit to Cambridge, had cap- 
tivated the hearts of some British soldiers. Espe- 
cially did she fascinate one of the officers, and, 
woman-like, used to tease him to tell her how they 
managed their military affairs, and how they made 
their cartridges. 

He, man-like, explained the process, but told Milly 
that if it were known in England that he had given 
her the secret, he should, on his return, lose his head 
—as though he had not already lost it! 

After the eventful nineteenth of April, Milly went 
home to her father’s house, and at once proceeded 
to use her newly acquired knowledge. She gathered 
all her mates about her, and told them the secret; 
then busily the young fingers flew, forming after the 
directions given by the Englishman, the cartridges 
that were to save her brave countrymen. The scis- 
sors that she used have been given to the Concord 
Library by a cousin of the heroine. 


mena —s a 
MOTHERLY DEVOTION. 


A touching story, illustrative of a mother’s forget- 
fulness of self, is associated with Siiss, a village of 
the Lower Engadine, that wild, bleak, pent-up val- 
ley of Switzerland, which a barrier of many glaciers 
separates from Italy. At the period of the Reforma- 
tion the pastor of the Siiss church was Ulrich 
Campill, whose wife, Anna, was a devoted mother 
and a brave woman. 


One day a flood, caused by the melting of many 
glaciers, came roaring down the Engadine, and 
carried away a score of bridges. A narrow gorge, 
separating the village from the minister’s house, 
was spanned by a small bridge. Ulrich was on the 
village side and his wife essayed to cross the bridge 
to bring him home. 

As she reached the middle pier, the flood swept 
away the two side piers, and she was left standing 
alone on the tottering bridge. They heard her clear, 
musical voice singing in Latin the Saviour’s last 
words on the cross: . 

“Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Then the prayer-chant ceased, and an expression 
of a sudden recollecting passed over her face. They 
saw her tear away the keys from her girdle and fling 
them ashore, and heard ow say: ‘*There’s the keys, 
children!” as she disappeared down the ravine. 

The mother, sweeping into heaven, remembered 
that she had the keys of the cupboard at her girdle 
and that the children would need their supper. 


—— —~+or— a 
EMPHATIC, 

The poet who received the following queerly em- 
phasized note from an admirer, who had read his 
latest volume, is still in doubt as to the exact mean- 
ing of the writer’s words of praise. There are words 
enough to say much, but what do they mean? 





“Dear Mr. A——,” she wrote, “I have just finished 
reading your last charming volume of lovely poems, 
| and write at once to express the pleasure they have 
| given me! From beginning to end the book is, as 1 
was sure it would be, one steady jlow of exquisite 
language, soothing and charming both to the eye 
and to the ear.” 


: | an aeen 
SELF-ESTIMATE. 


Some one has written, with a certain degree of 
truth, that vanity is a disease, and there is no cure 
for it this side of the grave. Even there it may 
break out anew on the tombstone. 

Here is the case of a man who advertised to the 
world his appreciation of himself. He prepared his 
own epitaph, which was as follows: 

“Here lies the remains of Silas Hood, 
Pho was wise and kind as he was good; 
Of virtues many, upright and true— 
He plays his harp with the glorified few,” 








To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’ Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 

HUTCHINSON'S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 
For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock and warranted, 
Those wishing serviceable gloves and to 
learn how to get them and save money, 


send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves. Established 1862. 








JOHNSTOWN, N. ¥. 


“HUSIC ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 





| ($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. postage, send free, samples 








JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, | 


To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly | 


with Ten Complete 


ieces of our very latest 


popular vocal and instrumental music, full | 


Size (11 


-2x 13in.), printed on elegant heavy 


music paper, and would cost $4.00 at Musie 


Stores. 
ries Me Home,” is now sung everywhere. 


That popular song, ‘* The Ship That Car- 
i Specimen 


copy, 40 cts. Catalogue of sheet music free. 


pe measure, 

PAPER, or if you cannot wait for samples, tell us 
about the color preferred, with waist, inside le 
and hip measures, remit 
cover cost of expressage or post 
forward the goods prepaid to any address in the U. S., 
guaranteeing safe 
money refunded. Remember, 

to your order, Full Suits, $13.25, Overcoats, $12.00, and 
that for any cause we refund money at my request 
upon return of 

garments free 










Address *"! 11 to 17 Eliot St,, or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


BRANCH OFFICES.—285 Broadway, New 
York; Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; 
pilmere pause, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Mar- 

et St., ’ 

Providence, R. I.; Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Any one wi-hing to learn of our responsibility, may 
write the American Express Co., at_Boston, (capital 
$20,000,000) or consult the commercial agencies, 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 


in our ht 
FOR THE THIRD TIME ::*"; = 
Po have been 


forced to move into larger 
quarters to keep up with the 
demand from our New York, 
Worcester, Springfield, 
}-rovidence. ynn, ew 
Haven, and two Boston 
stores, and our enormous 
mail trade. We now occupy 
two-thirds of an acre of space 
devoted entirely to custom- 
work, turning out more gar- 
ments than any house in the 
United States. ‘You can order 
by mail by our system as safely 
as if you could call at one of 
our stores. To obtain the Fa- 
mous Custom-made Ply- 
mouth Rock $3 Pants, 
first, send 6 cents, for 
which we will mail you 
20 samples self-measure- 
ment blanks, and linen 
provided you MENTION THIS 














$3, together with 35 cts. ay 
e, and we_ will 


elivery and entire satisfaction or 
also, that we make 


oods, or make alterations or new 
extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


ynn ass.; Butler’s Exchange, 
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Ayers Hair Vigor 


S. the ‘ideal’? Hair-dressing. It re- 

stores the color to gray hair ; promotes 
a fresh and vigorous growth ; prevents 

. the formation of 
dandruff; makes the 
hair soft and silken; 
and imparts a deli- 
cate but lasting per- 
fume. 

‘‘Several months 
ago my hair com- 
menced falling out, 
} — in . few kn 
GS ye = my head was almost 

, <a bald. I tried many 
remedies, but they did no good. I final- 
ly bought a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and, after using only a part of the con- 
tents, my head was covered with a 
heavy growth of hair. I recommend 
your preparation as the best in the 
world.’”’—T. Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky. 

*T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always given 
me satisfaction. It isan excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning 
gray, insures its vigorous growth, and 
keeps the scalp white and clean.” — 
Mary A. Jackson, Salem, Mass. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
promoting the growth of the hair, and 
think it unequaled. For restoring the 
hair to its original color, and for adress- 
ing, it cannot be surpassed.’’—Mrs. Geo. 
La Fever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

‘“‘Avyer’s Hair Vigor is a most excel- 
lent preparation for the hair. I speak 
of it from my own experience. Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair and 
makes it glossy and soft. The Vigor is 
alsoacure for dandruff.”’—J. W. Bowen, 
Editor ‘* Enquirer,’? McArthur, Ohio. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past two years,‘and found it all it is 
represented to be. It restores the natu- 
ral color to gray hair, causes the hair 
to grow freely, and keeps it soft and 
pliant.’’—Mrs. M. V. Day, Cohoes, N. Y. 

** My father, at about the age of fifty 
lost all the hair from the top of his head. 
After one month’s trial of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor the hair began coming, and, in 
three months, he had a fine growth of 
hair of the natural color.”’—P. J. Cullen, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Aver’s Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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69th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 


OF THE 


PHOENIX INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
At Close of Business, December 3iet, 1888. 


CASH CAPITAL - -. 


-  $2,000.000.00 


ASSETS AVAILABLE FOR FIRE LOSSES, 


$5,061,247.17 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash on Hand, in Bank, and with Agents, - 
United States and State Stocks and Bonds, - 
Hartford Bank Stocks, - . : : 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks, ° ‘. ‘ 
Corporation and Railroad stocks and Bonds, 
County, City, and Water Bonds, : . 
Real Estate, : - 
Loans on Collateral, : : - : 
Real Estate Loans, ° ‘ _ 
Accumulated Interest and Rents, - : 


TOTAL CASH ASSETS, 


Cash Capital, - - : 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses, - - 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, : : ° 
NET SURPLUS, - - - - - 


TOTAL ASSETS, : 


LIABILITIES. 


- : : - $566,077 07 
149,300 00 
582,150 00 
330,739 00 

2,285,370 00 
103,510 00 








31,594 10 
33,922 50 
785,550 00 
22,434 50 


$5,061,247 17 


- $2,000,000 00 
: a - 246,175 25 
: : : - 1,642,656 49 
: : : - 1,172,415 43 


- $5,061,247 17 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company, 


$24,085,463.63 


H. KELLOGG, PRESIDENT. D. 
J.H. MITCHELL, 2p VICE-PRESIDENT. 


W. C. SKILTON, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


GEO. H. BURDICK, SECRETARY. 


CHAS. E. GALACAR, Ass’T SECRETARY. 





H. M. MAGILL, General Agent Western De vartment, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THEO. F. SPEAR 


, Assistant General Agent Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. E. MAGILL, General Agent Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 








to the back. Real Stag Handle, double German-s 
is the best knife for the money we have ever been able to offer. ; 
days we will send one of these knives to any address, postage paid, for $1.00, and we 


A SPECIAL KNIFE OFFER. 





This Wostenholm IXL Real Stag Knife is made especialiy to our order, ‘ 
| Blades are best English cast crucible steel, set ready for use, and, if kept in order, will cut like a razor until poe 
ver Bolsters, Rivets and Shield, brass-lined, best qual 


For the next thirty 


will engrave, free, the initials of your name on the shield. 


Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


The cut is actual size. The 
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CALENDAR. 
tt 





JANUARY. 


Th. 31. The Xilith Amendment adopted, 1865. 
FEBRUARY. 


Fr. 1. France declared war with England, 1793. 

Sa. 2. Treaty concluded with Mexico, 1848. 

Su. 3. Stanley left Cairo for relief of Emin, 1887. 

Mo. 4. Quito destroyed by an earthquake, 1797. 

Tu. 5. Thomas Carlyle died, 1881. {1778. 
We. 6. First Alliance between France and the United States, 





For the Companion. 
OSCEOLA’S LAST DREAM. 


Set the windows open, and cool my veins, 
For the fever of death is now begun, 
And hot on my hands and feet are my chains, 
And the ocean pants in the low, red sun, 
In the Euchee Anna the ibis to-night 
Drifts down on the wreck of the dead canoe, 
And the Cherokee roses with hearts of white 
Lie thick as the stars in the seas of dew, 
And the misty moon looks over the waves 
On the cypress covers of bones and graves, 
I ask but a b h—what is left to me 
In this treeless prison by hot Tybee? 
isten to Osceola: 

Only the rain crow that cries in the fen, 

Only the fur in the werewolf’s den, 

Only the bones where the hawk has been, 

But pity not Osceola. 














O Floridas far, so near ye seem 
I breathe the breath of your orange groves, 
The lives of the warriors form my dreams, 
And my bride, the Beautiful, with me roves. 
The fans of the palms as in y s of old, 
Wave cooling me now in the plendors of dreams, 
And dance by the firefly’s tapers of gold, 
My white canves in the rippling streams, 
And the trade-winds blow my plumes of white, 
And the shores are filled with the moonrise ligh 
It is all a dream—what is left to me 
Of the palm-crowned land and the night-cooled sea, 
Yhat is left to Osceola? 

Only the rain crow that calls in the fen, 

Only the fur in the werewolf’s den, 

Only the bones where the hawk has been, 

But pity not Osceola, 












Ay, pity me not—these hands are red, 
As red as the forges that linked these chains, 
And the merciful Fever waves over my head 
The torch of the Tempest, and throb my veins. 
Your wife is dear to your bosom—well, 
My forest bride was as dear to me, 
My heart, too, was human,—and what befell? 
Ask the slave pens, red in the Manatee. 
Stolen and sold for a slave! And whose hand 
Was lifted for her in all your land? 
There I bared my breast of my heart bereft, 
To the winged rifle—and what is left? 
What is left to Osceola? 
Only the rain crow that calls in the fen, 
Only the fur in the werewolf’s den, 
Only the bones where the hawk has been, 
But pity not Osceola, 


When War's wild spirit awoke in me 
I cursed the land and it sunk from sight. 
I called the red plumes from the Manatee. 
I called from Tampa the plumes of white, 
I called the young chiefs from the Everglades 
And the oozy swamps of the dark Wahoo, 
From the feathered trails in the red wood’s shades, 
And we fought for our own as heroes do, 
Ye bound me once, but I broke my bands, 
And the captor cleft with these wedged hands, 
And ye bound me twice, and what remains 
But this nerveless arm and its load of chains, 
What is left to Osceola? 
Only the rain crow that calls in the fen, 
Only the fur in the werewolf’s den, 
Only the bones where the hawk has been, 
But pity not Osceola. 


Chains? What are they now ?—On plumes of light 
My free soul soars o’er the crimson sea, 
Ye doves Zenaida, ye ibises white, 
I sweep the clouds like your pinions free, 
The Cherokee roses, the sunbeams’ flowers, 
Like the fallen cups of the gods, lie sweet, 
As in the bliss of those starlit hours 
When my bride lay down at my weary feet. 
The sunset fades in my prison bars, 
But the angel of Right I see in the stars, 
When Justice you face with your soul laid bare, 
Tell me, what shall await you there? 
Listen to Osceola— 
Only the rain crow that calls in the fen, 
Only the fur in the werewolf’s den, 
Only the bones where the hawk has been, 
Pity not Osceola. 


Ye shall lay my bones where the reedy winds 
In the cool savannahs for me shall sigh, 
Where the wandering heron the sea-conch finds, 
And the tears of the Gulf-clouds fill the sky. 
Ye shall not bring me your pity there, . 
Nor add one breath to the sounding deep, 
Nor mock the heavens with psalm or prayer, 
For herself alone let Injustice weep. 
Ye may lay my exiled form in the sod, 
But beyond your reach hang the scales of God, 
And in the heights of the judgment air 
Ye may find a sentence more hard to bear, 
Than the doom of Osceola— 
Only the rain crow that calls in the fen, 
Only the fur in the werewolf’s den, 
Only the bones where the hawk has been 
May the God of the withered leaves pity 
Pity not Osceola. ‘i 
HEZEKIAH 


——_—__<@>— 











. 
YOU then, 


BUTTERWORTH. 


For the Companion. 
“PUT IT LOWER.” 


It is told by one who has spent much time in 
Sweden that in the course of a series of revival 
meetings there came to the church a young man, 
in appearance unkept, unkempt, ragged in cloth- 
ing, uncombed in hair, bare of foot. He placed 
himself in front of the pulpit. The preacher was 
most earnest in his sermon. The face of the 
young man was constantly turned up toward the 
preacher. 

At the close of the service, the deacons passed 
the plates for the offerings. The young man 
seemed so poor that no one ventured to offer him 
the plate. As the deacon passed near to him, 
with impetuosity the poor youth ejaculated, «Put 
it lower !"” 

The deacon hardly understood the remark at 
once, 

The young man repeated, ‘‘Put the plate lower.”’ 

The deacon held the plate near his hand. 

**Lower yet,"’ he said. 

“Still lower.” 

**Lower down yet,”’ he cried. 

The deacon at last put the plate upon the floor. 
Then the young man quietly, but earnestly, placed 
himself upon his bare feet in the plate. He had 
no money to give, but he gave himself. 


THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 





This story illustrates the great truth, that the 

most important offering we can give to God should 

| be service in the gift of ourselves. If giving Him 

| money, we withhold ourselves, the gift of money 
}is of small consequence. 

| give ourselves, the value of the money is greatly 


a If, having no money, we give our- 


selves, we are fulfilling the command of Jesus 


Christ. Cuarves F. Tuwinec. 
| or — 
DOG FARMS OF MANCHURIA. 


The Orient may be well described as one gigantic 
| dog farm, for in all parts of it dogs are reared for 
| profit either as food, for guardians, labor or orna- 

ment, but in Manchuria alone are to be found the 
dog farms proper, where dogs are bred merely for 
| the value of their skins, while the bodies are de- 
|stroyed. The district being unsettled, the houses 
| resemble more the border castles of ancient Scottish 
| history than a peaceful farm-house. A high and 
broad outer wall, not made of stone or brick, but of 
| sand, lime and earth, forms a perfect barricade. 

This is loopholed and turreted, and encloses the 

farm buildings and folds, the mountain robbers in- 
| festing the defiles and passes in the ranges making | 
| these outworks a necessity. The houses are mostly 
made of large clay bricks, which are laid some dis- 
tance apart, and the hollows are filled in with earth. 
| Another precaution is a well sunk in the middle of 
| the court-yard. 

The breed of dogs is a large, shaggy type, some- 

thing like a badly bred Newfoundland. The dogs 


If giving money, we | 


| 
stunned by the fatal words, then he looked up and 
calmly asked, ‘How long can I live?” 

“Until I remove my finger,” answered the doctor. 

“Will—you wait a little,” the poor man asked, 
“till I can—write a few words to my wife?” 

The doctor bowed his head affirmatively. The sol- 
dier wrote his brief letter; and then, with the 
| pathos of resignation, said: ‘I am ready, doctor.” 
| “If removed my finger,” said the surgeon, ‘‘and in 
a little while the brave fellow was dead. I’d have 
given a good deal to save that man’s life. But he 
died like a hero.” 


4], 


For the Companion. 


(Paraphrased from the German.) 


For him whose soul hath Winter, 
Spring spends her blooms in vain; 
For him whose ear is heavy, 
Sweet Echo wakes no strain; 
Whose heart no song doth whisper, 
Shall never know Song’s power 3 
Who hath not Love’s sweet quick’ning, 
Is alien to Love’s dower. 


| 


What counts a life’s endeavor, 
Though spurred by finest thought, 
That, feeding selfish purpose, 
Leaves souls of men unsought? 
Avails one kindly impulse, 
That blossoms to no deed ? 
What virtue hath the message 
That touches no man’s need ? 


The living, loving spirit 
Will find its spirit-kin; 

When heart-doors swing at Love's light touch, 
Love surely enters in: 

Who bars his soul to others, 
Shall know the exile’s doom; 





have an “undercoat” similar to that of a collie dog. 
This undercoat—a second coat of very fine, silky 
hair, which grows close to the skin, and is hidden 
by the longer, coarse, outer coat—gives the mar- 
ket value to the skin. The low. temperature and | 
| the hard exercise to which the animals are subjected 
| are said to be the cause of the development of this 
|coat, which, though not natural to that breed of 
| dogs, has been evoked by centuries passed by their 
ancestors in the cold region. 

The dogs on a farm number from a dozen to a 
thousand. They are fed upon dried fish and bean- 
cake twice a day, and if not sufficiently fed, are in 
the habit of raising a quarrel among themselves, 
and eating one or two of their number to pacify 
themselves. 

Every morning at sunrise they are fed, and are 
then turned into the enclosed yard, where they are 

}used as a motive power in various ways. Their 
| houses are —— barns, and they keep warm by 
|lying in a tangled heap. Each day they are care- 
| fully watched for symptoms of insects, and in order 
| to detect symptoms of a peculiar form of ophthalmia | 
caused by the constant glare of the snow. These 
may be said to be their only troubles. 

If a dog dies or is killed, a priest is sent for, and | 
by a series of spells and incantations, he drives 
jaway the spirit of the dead beast, which might 
javenge itself for the ill-treatment it had received 
| during its life. In many folds a monkey is kept in 
| the building to keep away sickness and bad luck. 
| The dogs used for food are killed by strangling, and 
| the flesh is supposed to strengthen both mind and 
| body, and also to prevent sickness, but no man who 
| has eaten dog’s flesh is allowed to enter a temple 
| until three days have elapsed. 

About the end of February the two-year-old dogs 
are separated from the others and killed, and their 
skins are rudely cured. They are then stored in 
buildings until the arrival of the trader in sheep 
| skins, after the ice has gone out. 
| This man lays great stress upon the poor quality 
of the dog-skins and the difficulties of transit, but 





| finally buys them for as low a price as possible, and | 
| gets the whole of his purchase transported to some | 


farm-house near the river, down which they are 
shipped as occasion offers. 


| ‘The great market for the skins is Northern Europe, | 


| but a considerable quantity find their way into the 
American market. 

} 

| 

| 


| were settled in dumb show. 


+~o>-— 
HE WASHED THE TIGER. 


When Pezon, the lion-tamer, was at Moscow with 
his menagerie, he had occasion to employ a moujik, 
a fine specimen of a Cossack, to clean out the cages 
of the wild beasts. The Cossack did not understand 


By way of instructing 


pantomime 
bucket. 


with the broom, sponge and water 


The moujik watched him closely, and appeared 
fully to understand the details of the lesson given. 
Next morning, armed with a broom, a bucket and a 
sponge, he opened the first cage he came to, and qui- 
etly stepped in, as he had seen his master step, on the 
previous day, into two cages of harmless brutes; but 
this one happened to be tenanted by a splendid but 
untamed tiger, that lay stretchéd on the floor fast 
asleep. 

At the noise made by opening and closing the 
door the creature raised its head, and turned its 
green eyes full on the man, who, all unconscious of 
his danger, stood in a corner dipping his big sponge 
into the bucket. 

At that moment Pezon came out of his caravan, 
and was struck dumb by the terrible sight that met 
his gaze. What could he do to warn the man of his 
danger? A sound, ® movement on his part might 
enrage the great beast, and hasten its attack on the 
defenceless Cossack. So Pezon stood, awaiting de- 
velopments, ready to rush to the scene when the 
crisis came. 

The moujik, sponge in hand, coolly approached 
the tiger, and made ready to rub him down with the 
stolidity of a military bootblack polishing his cap- 
tain’s boots. 

The sudden application of cold water to its hide 
evidently produced a very agreeable effect on the 
tiger, for it began to purr, stretched out its paws, 
rolled over on its back, and complacently offered 
every part of its body to the vigorous treatment of 
the moujik, who went on scrubbing with might and 
main. 

All the while Pezon stood there with his eyes wide 
open, and as if nailed to the spot. 

When he had finished his ion, the Cossack left the 
cage as quietly as he had entered it, and it required 
the most energetic and expressive gestures on the 
part of the lion-tamer to prevent his repeating the 
ae on a second wild beast.—La France du 
Nord, 


te 
DIED LIKE A HERO. 


Calmly to face sudden and unexpected death re- 
quires a brave, resolute character. The following 
pathetic incident is related by one of the surgeons 
of the Civil War. Dr. Westmoreland was one day 
dressing the wound of a soldier who had been shot 
in the neck near the carotid artery. It had not been 
regarded as a particularly dangerous case. Suppura- 
tion had set in, however, and while the surgeon was 





| 
| cleansing the wound, the blood-vessel suddenly gave 
; way. Dr. Westmoreland as quickly put his finger 


into the aperture and stopped the flow. 
| ‘The soldier glanced questioningly into the surgeon’s 
face. ‘Doctor,’ he asked, “what does that mean?” 
“It means death, my poor fellow,” answered Dr. 
Westmoreland, a strong sympathy in his voice. 


a word of French, and the terms of the contract | 


him in his new duties, Pezon went through a sort of | 


For him whose soul hath Winter, 
In vain Spring spends her bloom, 


HELEN WATTERSON. 
+or— 





QUEEN VICTORIA’S FOOTMAN. 


In the days when Prince Albert had come to woo 
the Queen of England, the crowd of people who 
wished to catch a glimpse of royalty, as it prome- 
naded upon the terrace at Windsor Castle, was 
greatly increased by reason of the general interest 
in the young couple. One day,a Yorkshireman who 
had deterinined to get a good look at the queen, ap- 
peared at the gates by which the spectators were 
usually admitted, and thus accosted a man, a foot- 
man evidently, who was, at that moment, crossing 
the court-yard : 


‘Look here, John, Robert, whatever they call you, 
I coom from the country.” 


| “So I hear,” said the footman. 


“Well, ’'ve never seen t’ queen, and I want to get 

|a good sight of her. Now, can’t you just let me 

through them gates, just afore t’ rest o’ t folks? I 
want to get a good place, ye see.” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “I don’t know whether 
I dare. I might lose my place, you see.” 

“Nay, mun, thou’ll never lose thy place for such a 
thing as that. Thou can say to t? queen that she 
hasn’t gotten a more layaller subject then John 
Stokes, not in all Yorkshire. I nobbut want to go in 
just afore t’ rest on ’em.” 

“Well, come along, then,” said the man. He 
opened the gate, and the eager Yorkshireman rushed 
through. As he did so, an idea seemed to strike 
him, and he stopped to tender the footman a half- 
crown. 

“No, thank you, sir,” said the man, ‘‘we are for- 
bidden to take fees.” 
“Take it, mun, take 
“No, thank you, sir. 
| The Yorkshireman secured a foremost place, and 
in due time appeared the queen and prince. More 
than that, conversing familiarly with her 

was the footman. 

“Just look there!’ cried the country visitor toa 
bystander. “‘He’s a-laughing and talking to t’ queen 
like anything!’ 

“Who?” 

“Why, t? chap that opened me the gate—t’ foot- 
man—him with the blue coat and red collar.” 

When the listener’s laughter would allow him to 
speak, he explained: 

“Blue coat and red collar! Why, that’s the Wind- 
sor uniform, and your footman is Lord Melbourne, 
the Prime Minister!” 


it. Nobody’ll know.” 


+> 
INTELLIGENT 


ECHO. 


| Echo was a mountain nymph in the old poetic 
| days, but modern realism has changed her into an 
Irishman. At least, the guests of the Georgia colo- 
| nel must have concluded so. The Savannah News 
| reports Colonel Ogeechee as declaring that he had 
| a very remarkable echo on his place, a few miles 
| from that city; one, in fact, which would clearly 
| repeat whole sentences. 
| The gentlemen to whom this assertion was made 
| were interested but incredulous, and arranged to 
| accompany Colonel Ogeechee home the next after- 
| noon to test the wonderful echo. The colonel found, 
|on getting home, that in the heat of the discussion 
| he had claimed more than the facts justified. De- 
| termined not to be beaten, he called his Irish laborer. 
“Pat,” says he, “some gentlemen are coming home 
| with me to-morrow afternoon to hear the echo. Now 


I want you to go across the river before time for me | 


to arrive, so you can answer back whatever we may 
call out.” 

“You mane fur me to play ikker, sorr?” asked 
Pat, grinning. 

“That’s it exactly,” said the colonel. “Now do 
you thoroughly understand that you are to answer 
back exactly what we say?” 

“Oh yis, sorr; ye can depind on me entoirely.” 

Next afternoon the colonel took his friends to the 
river bank, and all were ready for the experiment. 

Making a speaking trumpet of his banda, the colo- 
| nel roared, ‘Are you there?” 
| Back came the echo with startling distinctness : 
“Yis, sor; Oi’ve been here since four av the clock.” 


— en 
TOO CLOSE TO AN ICEBERG. 

The risks which are run in Arctic navigation are 
made plain by a story which Captain Penny tells of 
what happened to him once on the homeward pass- 
age from Davis Strait to England. 


It was a dark, snowy and stormy night in October, 
the sea was running high, and there was so much 


wind that only double-reefed sails could be shown, | 


and under these the ship was going about two points 
free, at the rate of perhaps four miles an hour. 

A few icebergs were seen in the fore part of the 
| day and passed, but as evening and night approached, 
j}and none had been seen for a few hours, the idea 
| obtained that we had got through the thick of them. 
After passing a great part of the night on deck 


| looking out, the captain went down into the cabin | 
|for a few minutes, when faithful Peter Murray, | 


| chief officer of the watch as well as mate of the ship, 
| of an iceberg, sir!” meaning that we were so near as 
to render escape impossible. 

As may be supposed, the captain spramg to the 
deck with the quickness of thought, and was at the 
post of danger in an instant. The yards were braced 
up, and the ship sailed close to the wind, with some 
of the sails shaking and flapping uselessly, while the 


A moment the soldier lay with closed eyes, as if | 


FOR HIM WHOSE SOUL HATH WINTER. 


Majesty | 


hailed him in a stentorian bawl, “We are on the face | 
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sea spray from the towering cliffs of the iceberg was 
falling in showers upon the deck, and ey sound of 
human voice was completely drowned in the deafen- 
ing roar of the waves dashing mercilessly against 
its hard and rugged sides. 

The Neptune was by no means a fast-sailing ship; 
consequently, hauling close to the wind stopped her 
way very much, and, from the great dimensions of 
the iceberg, it was doubtful for some time if she 
would go clear of it. 

At length the further extremity of the iceberg was 
| observed, and the ship’s bow was opposite to and 
| soon past it. But now was the critical moment, for 
| the eddy-wind and waves assisted no longer to keep 
|them apart; it was evident even in the extreme 
| darkness of the night, and enveloped in the seething 
| foum, that they were about to close. 

Soon the main chains of the ship were opposite 
| the corner of the berg, but not far from it. The 
| main-braces were hauled in, and the yards squared, 
| and the helm was put hard up and firmly secured, 
while the helmsman was peremptorily ordered to 
quit it, and the quarter-deck to be instantly forsaken. 
A few seconds more and the stern was clear, but so 
|near that the boom, which projected eight or ten 
feet beyond it, struck and sustained some damage. 
| The escape was almost miraculous; but it must be 
| allowed that, although all the rest had escaped, one 
| life might have been lost by the boom breaking, had 
| it not been for the presence of mind of the com- 
| mander. 


ince ndacnaeacerenhia 
SCHOOL-ROOM ORATORY. 


In some rural school-districts of the West it isa 
part of the duty of the members of the school board, 
who @re usually three in number, to visit the school 
at least once during each term. On such occasions 
the official visitors are always invited and expected 
| to “make a few remarks” to the school, no matter 
| what their fitness or unfitness for speech-making 
|may be. The writer well remembers an occasion of 
| this kind many years ago when he was teaching a 
country school in a newly settled Western district. 





The members of the board appeared one after- 
noon, three elderly farmers, each evidently heavily 
freighted with the weight of responsibility on his 
| shoulders as a member of the school-committee, and 

each resolved to do his duty to the utmost. 

They sat in solemn silence during the recitations, 
| taking keen-eyed note of everything that was said 
and done. When the lessons were ended, the presi- 
dent of the board was asked to address the school. 
He evidently had nothing to say, but duty was duty 
to him, therefore he stepped to the platform, cleared 
his throat three or four times, coughed behind his 
hand, twitched nervously at the skirts of his coat, 
| and, with a crimson face, beganto speak. No verba- 
| tim report of his great oration was taken, but as 
| nearly as I can recollect, it was something like this: 
| “Mister teacher and kind pewpils, I—I—that is to 
say, I—I’m glad to—to see you gitting along, and—and 

—er—that is ev’ry boy here has a chance of being 

Pres’dent of the United States—and—er—er—ev’ry 
girl has a equal show of being the wife of the Pres’- 
| dent, and therefore you ought to do all you can to git 
| along and learn all you can when you are boys and 
| girls—and—so—I think—that’s all I’ve gotter say.” 
| Having delivered this address he sat down and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, although it 
was a cold day in midwinter. 

The second member of the board was next called 
upon for his remarks. He jerked himself to his 
feet, and said, hastily: “I dono ez I kin add any- 
thing to what Brother Squires has already so well 
said.’’ Then he quickly resumed his seat. 

Number three, on being invited to add a word, did 
| not rise from his chair, but said, briefly : ‘“My senti- 

ments has already been expressed and I kin only in- 

dorse what has been said.” That ended the speech- 
making for the occasion. 








+or— 
PIG-BACK. 


| ‘There’s many a slip between the—sidewalk and 
| the street. Probably nothing more unexpected ever 
| happened to the heroine of this anecdote than the 
sudden ride she took one day without a side-saddle. 

It happened, according to a St. Louis paper, on a 
| street more or less frequented by shoppers. 


ON 


| ‘There is an alley between two dry-goods stores 
which offers a tempting gateway for wandering 
swine, and half a dozen of the brutes at a time may 
be seen on pleasant days in the narrow passage pick- 
| ing up bits of garbage or lying in the gutters. 
| A lady well known in the city, having occasion to 
pass that way after a recent rain, saw a huge sow in 
| the gutter which she wished to cross, and which was 
plentifully charged with soft mud. Thinking she 
would rather step over the beast than awaken it, as 
| it seemed to be asleep, she lifted her foot to make 
the attempt. 
| Being a small woman, she miscalculated, and, to 
| her horror, just at that moment the big hog sprang 
| up, and ran grunting down the street, carrying the 
| lady with her. The unlucky rider instinctively seized 
| the hog’s ears to hold herself on, but she was as 
| squarely mounted as Tam O’Shanter or John Gilpin, 
| and evidently she was on pig-back “to stay.” 

The only effect of her clutch was-to increase the 
creature’s speed. The more she screamed, the faster 
the sow cantered, punctuating every jump with ter- 
rified squeaks and grunts; and the ional boys and 
the passing pedestrians laughed till they cried. 

A number of compassionate people began a chase, 
and the race had become quite exciting, when the 
lady lost her hold, and was dumped into the middle 
of the street. Leaving the pig to continue its mad 
career, the pursuers and bystanders assisted the lady 
| into a neighboring store, and after making such nec- 
essary repairs as she could, she was driven to her 
residence in a coupé. 

She does not believe in letting hogs run loose in 
the streets of a city, and so say we all of us. 


eter aaa 
DOING THEIR BEST. 


It is always praiseworthy to do one’s best in even 
| the humblest calling. That even the most menial 
| occupation may have degrees of perfection is illus- 
| trated by the following half-humorous and half- 
pathetic incident : 





“What is your husband doing now, Matilda?’ 
asked a lady of an old colored woman whom she 
had Jong known. 

“Oh, he’s sweepin’ de streets, ma’am. 
stiddy job at hit, an’ I tell yo’ he do sweep ’em up 
Jine! i tell yo’ dar won’t no lady spile ’er clo’es 
crossin’ de streets he sweeps, no dey won’t! I reckon 
he’s de bes’ sweeper dar is in dis city.” 

“Tm glad to hear it, Matilda. And what are you 
doing now?” 

“Me? Oh, I’se doin’ scrubbin’. Dar aint no kind 
| ob fine scrubbin’ I cayn’t do. I kin do jes’ ord’nary 
plain scrubbin’ or very fine scrubbin’, ez de case 
yo be. Me an’ Mose we allus does our best, we 
oes. 


He’s gota 





APERTURE. 


A literal translation from one’s mother tongue 
into a foreign language is not always satisfactory. 





“Was there a good set of pictures at the Paris ex- 
hibitions this year?” asked an Englishman of a 
French visitor who was sure he could speak English. 

“I do not know,” was the reply. “I left before 
the aperture.” 

It was some moments before the listener bethought 
| himself that the other had had in mind the French 
word ouverture (opening). 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 


| bright, without any tears, or frowns, I’ll give you| Oh! Oh!” cried Dolly. “I did put it there, | . 


|a ride down the long hill on my ‘traverse.’ Will} mamma, and now I’ve paid for it besides.” 
that help any, Puss ?”’ | ‘Well, dear,” said mamma, “here is a little | 
| Oh goody!’ cried Dolly, the tears giving place | note-book I will give you, and you shall write it| 
| to smiles. | down whenever you lose anything, and, also, 
| ‘And I’ll give you the first one now,”’ said Ben. | what you earn by extra work, or self-denial, and | 
‘Put on your wraps, and we'll have a_ jolly | we will balance accounts once a month. You will 
slide.”’ | have a dollar on the credit side, to begin with.”’ 

When Dolly came back her face was so bright ‘How nice!”’ cried Dolly. ‘And will you pay | 
you would not suppose she had ever had any | me all the money that’s left over ?”’ 
trouble. “Certainly I will,’’ said mamma. 

For two long weeks she wiped the supper Dolly clapped her hands. ‘I'll have lots of 
| dishes, and went without dessert for dinner. It} money for next Christmas!’ she said. ‘You 
was hard and they all pitied her, but there came a | just wait and see.” a Di Rh 
day at last when Dolly stood before her mother, ' 
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For the Companion. 


CELESTE’S MAMMA AND MINE. 





_oC 





Celeste’s mamma says little girls 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
Should go to dancing-school at three ; 


i with a bright face a 2. 
But my mamma says fields and woods a 5 ace. : 
Are the best dancing-school for me. “There, mamma, I’ve earned the dollar to pay For the Companion. ENIGMA. 


for the knife,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’m so glad.”’ 

“T am glad, too,”’ said mamma. ‘And I think, 
little daughter, that you are improving. You 
haven’t lost anything for a week—have you ?”’ 


Celeste’s mamma says little girls 

Should dress in white the summer through; 
Mamma says gingham’s nice enough 

For girls at play, so I wear blue. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. My Jirst is in plain, 
But not in lane; 

My second in aim, 
Though not in lame; 
My third is in slough, 
But not in plough; 
My fourth is in carp, 
But not in harp; 

My jivth is in earl, 


The mother of three-year-old Stanley has often 
| said to him, ‘I think you want a spanking.” The | 
“No,” said the little girl, “only a lead pencil; | other day he was unusually naughty, and got one. 
but I most lost a button off my cloak. Will you! Hearing him cry, five-year-old Max came to in- 
please sew iton? I put it in my pocket.’’ | quire, sympathetically, what was the matter. 


Celeste’s mamma says girls like us 
Should never romp, or climb, or run; 
But my mamma says running’s good 


For little feet, when tasks are done. 


Celeste’s mamma is proud to say 
Celeste has never learned to sew; 

Sut my mamma says needlework 

Is an important thing to know. 


Celeste’s mamma says little girls 
Should have a French or German maid; 
But my mamma says I must learn 
To help myself and others aid. 
Celeste’s mamma says her Ce- 
leste 
Shall never sweep, make beds, 
or cook; 


the pockets. 
“T surely put it there,’”’ said Dolly. 





but—why, here’s a hole!”’ 


Mrs. Sweet ripped a larger hole, and put her 
hand between the outside and lining, and took out 
two pencils, three chocolate-creams, the missing 


| button and lost knife. 


“T don't find it,’ said mamma, looking in all 


“You said you put the knife in your pocket, | 


| 


“TI got a spanking!’ sobbed Stanley. 
‘*What for?” 
‘‘Because.” 

‘‘Because what ?” 
‘‘Because—because I wanted it!” 





Little Phillip came running into the house when | 
it was snowing and the sun was shining saying, | 
“Oh! mamma, we are going to have a snow-hbow.”” 





But not in curl; 
My last is in sole, 
But not in bowl. 
My whole is a constellation 
Of piscatorial denomination. 
H. A. G. 
2. 


PECULIAR DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


Read across. 


. Receives, or admits. 
. Troubles, or vexes. 
. Reverenced. 
Betting both ways. 
taises on high. 
Exact, or strict. 


Clee ote 





Mamma says these things should 
be learned 
As well as lessons from a book. 


*Tis very puzzling! Which mam- 


ma 
Is in the right, Celeste’s or 
mine? 
For both are lovely, though 
mamma 
Never has hats and gowns so 
fine. 


I wish I knew why two mammas 
About such things should dis- 
agree ; 
But mine is beautiful and wise 
And must know what is best 
for me. 
EMMA C. Down. 


— +8 





For the Companion. 
DOLLY’S TROUBLE. 


“Oh dear, I have dreadful 
trouble!’’ sighed Dolly Sweet. 
“It seems as if I couldn’t bear 
it. Nobody knows how I feel.” 

‘What great wave of sorrow 





has rolled over you now, 
Puss?’ asked brother Ben, 
looking up from -his Latin. 


“Ts your cake all dough ?” 

“You know I haven’t any 
cake. You are laughing at me. 
You’d think it was trouble, I 
guess !’’ sobbed Dolly. 

Tell me all about it,” said 
Ben. ‘Who knows but I can 
find a way out of it?” 

*“‘There isn’t any way out of 
it,” said the little girl. ‘You 
see mamma has got the idea 
that Iam careless. *Tisn’t so; 
I’m just as careful, but some- 
way my things get out of sight. 
Last week one of my rubber 
overshoes got lost, and then I 
couldn’t find one of my new 
red mittens, and my handker- 
chiefs are always losing; and 
so mamma said if I lost any- 
thing more, I should have to 
earn the money and pay for it. 
teach me to be careful.” 


She said ’twoul 


“Two )eittle Gurls, Two \ittle Boys, 
‘Two ) tittle Dogs to Help the Noise. 


For the Companion, 


ALL ON A SNOWY MORNING. 


Two little boys went out to coast, 
All on a snowy morning, 

With the two little girls they loved the most, 
All on a snowy morning; 

Two little sleds they brought to slide; 

Two little dogs ran on beside. 

Two little girls, two little boys, 

Two little dogs to help the noise, 
All on a snowy morning. 


Down they flew to the foot of the hill, 
All on a snowy morning; 

Up they tugged with a right good-will, 
All on a snowy morning. 

The little folks laughed and danced about; 


The little dogs barked till their throats gave out. 


Two little girls, two little boys, 
Two little sleds, and a deal of noise, 
All on a snowy morning. 
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TOBY. 


fully, he will pull his sleeve very gently, to attract 
his attention. 





EupoRA 8S. BUMSTEAD. 


. Ludicrous. 

- One of the United States. 
. Attended. 

. Stuffing. 

11. Colored pencils for draw- 
ing. . 

2. Maxims. 

The third line, read down, will 
form the name of a church fes- 
tival which occurs on Feb. 2. 
The fifth line, read in the same 
manner, will give another name 
for the same festival. 


3. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


— Be a | 


Within the current —— as it 
went, 
He thrust an —- till his 





strength was spent. 





November mornings, in my gar- 
den walks 

saw blossoms 
their stalks. 

All_ may 
Why not? 

——” alone describes her lot. 








on 





sisiles from her. 


“ 





Try hard in coins to —— him 
well, 

J from a dime he cannot 
tell. 

“Far —— than any queen,” some 
criec ° 

—— — her claim to beauty still 
denied. 

4, 
WORD TRIANGLE, 

1. * 

2* ® 

3% * * 

4.%* * * * 

5. * * * *& *® 

6. * * * * & 

7 * * * * & & 

8 * * * * & & & & 

g9.* * * * * * ee 

10. * e"'s ££ 82 @6@ & 2 © @ 

11. 


1. The ninth consonant. 

A negative. 
. The god of the universe, 
4. A number of persons associ- 
ated for a mone tind sn purpose. 

5. Title given to Mohammed’s 
successors. 

6. A figure in geometry. 

7. Proceeding from, or attach- 
ed to the side. 

8. Low-styled 
verse, 

9. Town in the province of 
Leon, Spain. 

10. American poet born, 1807. 

1 to 11. Author of “Keramos.” 


H. A.G. 


2 
3 


and irregular 





Conundrums. 


“Your mother is wise; it’s a good plan,” Then John generally gives him what he is ask- | What proverb pleases a hatter? 
laughed Ben. ‘But I would not cry yet.”’ t 


Two heads are 
etter than one. 


He is 


**You don’t know the worst,’’ said Dolly. ‘‘This 
morning I borrowed mamma’s pearl-handled pen- 
knife, and to-night I put it in my pocket just as 
careful, and ’tisn’t there, and mamma says I’ll 


Toby is the funniest cat you ever saw. 
as large as two cats ought to be, a beautiful mot- 
tled color, black and yellow and white. He thinks 
Toby is just the best cat in the whole world; you 
can tell that by the stately way in which he walks, 


denly driven through the sleeve into his arm 
| Toby doesn’t like to be slighted! He sits near 
the pail and opens his mouth for John to stream 
into it the warm, sweet milk. 


ing for, for if he doesn’t the sharp claws are sud- | 


le ¢ : 
| filthy lucre? One is cashmere, 


What is the difference between a fine shawl and 


cash. 


Answers to Puzzles 


1. Yoke, yolk. 


and the other is mere 


in Last Number. 























have to pay a dollar.” and he never plays. He will watch the kittens | That’s the way he gets his supper now, and itis} ?- }. reer y = 1. Them. K 
. . ~ & . 
“Did she know you borrowed it ?”” asked Ben. | rolling over and over on the carpet, and at last | @ great deal more honorable than stealing, besides 3. Armstrong. > AnD 
Dolly hung her head. look up at me and mew, as if to say: | people think that he is very smart and cunning 4. 4 1 pamuell Ee ios S 
- . . "i ‘ ~ 5. ] > . ls 7 - 
“I asked her if I could take it to sharpen my | “Just see those foolish children! I wouldn’t be | #24 praise him for it. 6. REceived. te «3. ArChy. 4 
pencil,” she said, very low; ‘but maybe she | half as silly as they are for a great deal.” T haven’t time to tell you all of his tricks, he is | - a - ~* EX pecting. “ 
didn’t know I wanted to take it to school.” | He used to open the cellar door whenever he | 80 Clever, but every one that sees him says: 9. Kxpectst¥ons. — EX ~ 
“I should think not,” said Ben. ‘But how | was hungry, and doa very naughty thing. Yes, | “Toby is a wonderful cat.” E. H. S. 3 — . = 
will you earn the money? I’ve got a little I could | Toby, stately as he was, would steal milk and — ~er 2. Primhee. 5 6. GaVe “ 
lend you.”” cream whenever he could get to the milk-cellar 
’ Bc ha : : 7. sli was al SS , 3. cunts Ww 
“Mamma says I’ve got to earn it,’ said Dolly. | He liked that better than he liked rats and mice, e. at geen te yoo gtd t ong! HaGGa I 
‘‘She’ll pay three cents every time I wipe the sup- | but he doesn’t do so any more. Oh no! he has : J - 9 oa | 2 rae 
Kies i he a x . mamma your text again before you go?’ Fora RAs AL 
per dishes, and four cents if I go without dessert | found an easier and more honorable way to get : ‘ j BAZ UL F 
: ‘ ET a a moment Laura hesitated, as if she had forgotten ; E Po « ry 
for dinner. How long will it take to earn a dol- | his milk. 2 4 = 3 
599 “ mer p , then her face brightened, and she answered S Y rk M 
lar? When milking-time comes he knows it as well wonitiie.. An lame Wrodien’s aease meat 
‘Just about two weeks,” answered Ben, ‘if you | as John does, and will follow him to the yard ee : saci > s. . . 4 
don’t miss any days.” | when he sees him take the milk-pails. He never Mr. A—— was walking past Mr. B——’s sheep AbDRoUT 
There were signs of another tear shower, which | follows him when he goes for water, and he seldom | pasture with his two little boys, and said to the NATANT 
the kind brother hastened to avert. | makes a mistake in the right time. When John | elder, “If I should go into that pasture and take 4. DRUM 
“IT don’t see as I can wipe your dishes, or divide | sits down to milk he sits down by his side. one of the sheep home, what would that be ?”” ex- i ° y av - = 
my pudding with you,” he said, ‘for in that case | If John notices him it is all right. If not, he | pecting the answer ‘Stealing,’ when Master Four- F REIGH 1 
I suppose you couldn’t earn your money, but I'll | will stretch out one great, yellow paw, lay it on | year-old exclaimed, “I know what that would be, = — ie - = 
. . . . . . . . . « 
do this: whenever you wipe the dishes clean and | his arm, and, sticking his sharp claws in care-| papa! That would be mutton!” . 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 






should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or am Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 








send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 


to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- | 


bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





For the Companion, 
THE SIESTA. 

The word siesta is Spanish, and means the short 
sleep after dinner in which most people indulge who 
live in hot climates. The heat of mid-day is so 
enervating that it is impossible then to do effective 
work, so that the siesta, while it gives a brief rest, 
does not cause a loss of working hours. 

The need of a short “nap” after dinner is not less 
here then in the torrid zone. Its effect is to furnish 
a new supply of nervous force; to do on a smaller 
scale what the night’s sleep does on a larger one. 

Both the climate of the country and our national 
habits tend to keep the brain and nervous system 
at a high tension. From youth to old age we are 
on the race for wealth or position, for pleasure or 
fashion, for reform or religion. How different is 
this from the indolent life of the tropics, and even 
from life in the European countries, where the pres- 
sure—perhaps also the rewards of ambitious striving 
—may be less. 

We need something more than the mid-day nap. 
We need to see that, without a radical change, there 
is danger ahead for us. Indeed, much of it is already 
on us, in the rapid multiplying of apoplexy, paraly- 
sis, softening of the brain, heart complaint, nervous 
prostration and nervous ailments generally. 

We need to force ourselves to take things more 
quietly; to think more of the rest and solace and 
duties of home, and less of the shop and club and 
the parties of pleasure. We need to preach up the 


virtues of contentment and self-control, and preach | 


down the vice of an all-consuming greed. 

But, meanwhile, the mid-day nap is of vast help. 
It is wonderful how much recuperative power there 
is in a nap of a few minutes. No one who has ever 
acquired the habit of a brief siesta has failed to ex- 
perience it, and perhaps there is no way in which a 
quarter of an hour of our time, every day, can be 
invested with a prospect of a better dividend in 
health and length of days than in an after-dinner 
nap. 

> 
QUEER LANGUAGES. 

At a recent meeting of a scientific society in Ber- 
lin, a German officer who has spent some time on 
Gomera Island, one of the Canaries, described the 
whistling language used by the inhabitants. It 
consists of the ordinary speech of the natives, ex- 
pressed by articulate whistling. 

Each syllable has its own appropriate tone. The 
whistler uses both fingers and lips; and it is asserted 
that conversation can be kept up at the distance of a 
mile. 

Whistling is said to be confined to Gomera Island, 
and to be quite unknown on the other islands of the 
group. The adoption of this mode of carrying on 
conversation is due to the geological formation of 
the island, which is intersected by frequent gullies 
and ravines. 
ravines, intercourse between neighbors is often 
difficult. A man living within a stone’s throw of 
another may have to go many miles around to make 
a call upon his neighbor, and the inconvenience of 
intercourse led the people to cultivate whistling as a 
useful means of conversing at a distance. 

The natives of the Cameroons, on the west coast 
of Africa, use what may be called the drum language. 
For this purpose a peculiarly shaped drum is used. 
The surface of the head is divided into two unequal 
parts. In this way the instrument is made to yield 
two distinct notes. By varying the intervals be- 
tween the notes, a complete code of signals for 
every syllable in the language is produced. 

All the natives understand the code, and by means 
of it messages can be sent quickly from one village 
to another. The drummer in one village sends on to 


the next the signals which he hears, and so on until | 


the message is delivered. 

The German traveller, Buchholz, used this language 
successfully. His native servant left him one morn- 
ing, and crossed the river to look after some affairs 
of hisown. As he was gone longer than his master 
cared to spare him, Buchholz became angry and im- 
patient. Another native suggested that they should 
drum for the missing one. A drummer was sent for, 
and he was instructed to notify the absent servant 


It is | 


As there are no bridges across these | 
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that his master was angry, and he must come back 
at once. In a few minutes the man was on the 
| ground, with the usual apology for his long absence. 

Another queer language is the tinger-speech, as it 
may be called, of Oriental traders. It is largely em- 
ployed on the east coast of Africa. The parties en- 
gaged in conversation by this method clasp each 
other’s hand beneath the capacious sleeves worn in 
the East. If they are not wearing garments with 
sleeves, then one will unroll his turban, and under 
the folds of it they will carry on the bargaining in 
which they are engaged. 

The reason for adopting this cret intercourse is 
simple. In the East, all business is transacted in 
the open air. The idle by-standers have a good deal 
to say, and are free with advice to both buyer and 
seller. The etiquette of the country requires that 
advice so given be thankfully received. It would be- 

| come a great hindrance to trade were it not for some 
device to keep negotiations private. 





+> 
| “NOT AFRAID.” 


An army officer had gone to see some Indians 
shoot bullocks. 
large pen, and were killed, two or three at a time, 
as they were needed. Whoever did the shooting 
clambered over the fence, picked out his beast, and 
shot him in the forehead. Suddenly our officer was 
surprised to hear the agent in charge say to him, 
“Come, now, show these Indians that we can beat 
them with the rifle.” 


I could not well decline, and having of late had 
some practice, I trusted to the steadiness of my hand 
for success. 

I had to advance nearly to the middle of the en- 

| closure before I could catch the eye of my intended 

victim, this being necessary in order that I might 
have a full view of his forehead. 1 had no sooner 
attrected his attention, however, than he lowered 
his head, and charged straight at me. 

My only safety lay in my coolness and deliberation, 
as I very well knew. I raised my rifle slowly, and 
as the curl in the forehead came upon the front 
sight of my gun, I pulled the trigger. The furious 
animal fell, with all his four feet drawn close under 
his body. He was dead. 

As I looked at the lifeless mass before me, a shout 
from the fence caused me to raise my eyes. To my 
horror I saw another steer break from the herd, and 
with head down charge right upon me. I had a 
good distance to run to reach the fence. I reached 
it, however, and as I put my foot upon a lower rail, 
a strapping big Indian, who had sprung to the top 
of the fence, caught me by the arm, and lifted me as 
if I had been an infant, just as the infuriated beast 
struck his horns against the fence. 

As the Indian drew me up to himself, he o ed 
his hand upon my heart, and for a moment held it 
there. Then he turned to the agent, and said in his 
own language : 

“His heart is quiet; he was not afraid.” 


—~ 
REBUKED. 
“Allin favah ob de motion as hit am put will sig- 
nerfy hit by saying ‘Aye’!”’ said the pompous chair- 
man of a meeting of golored people, and a loud 
shout of “Aye!” was the response. 


“All agin de motion say ‘No!’” 

“No!” came more faintly, but from persons in all 
parts of the room. 

“Hit am carried unanimously,” the chairman said, 
sagely. 

This declaration was repeated several times when 
there had been numerous dissentients. At last, an 
elderly darky rose in a corner of the room, and ina 
stentorian voice addressed the chair: 

“Mistah Cheerman.”’ 

“Mistah Jackson,” said the chairman, recognizing 
the speaker. 

“T rise, sah,” said Mr. Jackson, ponderously, “to a 
p’int of order. I jes’ wented to ask how come it 
dat you say de questions hab been voted unani- 
mously, when dey has been voted only by a major- 
| ity, sah?”? 

The chairman rose with great dignity, and said, in 
a tone of keen rebuke, “Will Mistah Jackson please 
to b’ar in mind dat ‘majority’ and ‘unanimously’ 
are one an’ de same terms, sah? Yes, sah; dey are 
anonymous an’ de same, sah. 
not well taken, sah.” 


ne 
MUCH IMPROVED. 


A well-known Western orator is fond of telling 
| the following story about himself—a story which 
gives proof of the fact that many unpromising boys 
develop into famous and brilliant men. He had 
| given his finest and most carefully prepared lecture 
| for the benefit of a small library in his native town. 

At the close of the lecture he was approached by 
an old man, who offered his hand and said, “‘How do 
| you do, Henry? Don’t know me, do you?” 

“No, I don’t think I do.”’ 
“Well, I know you, Henry.- lve knowed you 
| ever sence you wuz knee-high to a duck, an’ I think 
| you done yourself credit to-night, Henry, speshly 
| when I kin remember the time when it didn’t ’pear 
| to me that you had sense enough to come in when it 
rained; you wuz the greenest gourd ’bout twenty 
year ago, you reely wuz!” 


_— 
DID NOT WRITE. 


Those persons in whom certain senses are defec- 
tive have often greater cause for repining than is 
generally supposed. For example: one young lady 
who is very near-sighted has often been told by her | 
brother that he perceives that to be the reason why 
she never sees the point of a joke. 


WHY HE 


Thomas Landseer, the brother of the famous ani- 
mal painter, was perfectly deaf during the last years 
of his life. When his brother Edwin was at one 
time travelling abroad, some one remonstrated with 
| — for not writing to his brother, as he had prom- 
| ised. 
| “Whats the use?” was the reply. 
to hear from us.” 





“He’s too deaf 
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| WANTED TO BORROW HORSESHOES. 
n the pioneer days of New Hampshire articles of 

| In the pi lays of N Hampshi 


| Ornamentation were almost unknown, and most 
articles of use were rare. 


In 1768 there were in the town of Sanbornton but 
hree horses, three great-coats, and two men each 
owned a pair of boots. 
| It is said that the first person who had shoes upon 
his horse gave great offence to a neighbor, who was 
about to go on a journey, by refusing to lend his 
horseshoes to be used on the occasion. 


it 


a 


BoBBY was curious about the “white stuff” on the 
strawberry short-cake. His mother explained how 
it was made, and pretty soon he said, feelingly: 
“Please give me another spoonful of the spanked | 
cream.” 
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The animals were confined in a | 
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CLUB. 
RDERS 


wiINCE 1s77 we have been offering Premiums to 

) those who get up Clubs for Tea and Coffee of 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, 
Hanging and Table Lamps, etc. During the past 
eight years we have imported our Chinaand Crockery 
at 25 per cent less cost than if bought of importers 
here. No other Tea Company in the country does this. 
For several years we have sold these premiums 
for Cash, aside from Tea and Coffee orders, and with 
very satisfactory results to us. Weare satistied with 2 
very small profit, our expenses being no more, to do this 
Cash business, aside from carrying the extra stock, 
than if we did nothing but our regular Tea and Coffee 
business, and that alone averages $175,000 per year. 

We have abundant Capital, and the Publishers of this 
paper, or any Bank or Banker, will tell you there is no 
doubt as to our reliability. We did business in 1888 
with 21,865 customers, and sold for Cash other goods 
bqeides Tea and Coffee to the amount of $31,000. 








‘Phe most severe cases of scrofula readily yield to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which purifies the blood. [Adv 


soe ame 

“Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- 
ton. Fur $1 by mail, a large bottle sent express paid, [Adv. 





oe 
Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
| Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.”. They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 
CAUSE 


‘= CONSUMPTION 


| Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be a 
deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phosphorus 
| normally existing inthehumaneconomy, The reme- 

dy consists in the administration of a preparation of 
Phosphorus being at once assimalable and oxydizable. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES is the only 
preparation of Phosphorus which combine these char- 
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acteristics in the highest degree for Consumption, | thousands of others in 1S. Will, you send for our 
Bronchitis, Cough: ht Sweats, and Nervous D large illustrated Price anil Prosstiem List, many of 
eases it is unequal! mended by Physicians, | the ‘lustrations being Lithographs in Colors, which 
Sold by Druggists, $1 per bottle. Send for circular, | contains full information? 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists,162 William st., N.Y. As Importers and Cash Buyers we can and do offer 





Tea and Coffee of better 
value than usually sold at 
the same prices, and to in- 
duce friends and neighbors 
to club together, we offer 
these Premiums to the one 
who takes the time and trou- 
ble to send the names and 
do the work. Our Premiums 
are all useful or ornamen- 
tal in every home, and to 
those who do not know the 
difference between Impor- 
ter’s and Retailer’s prices 
the Premiums in beauty and 
value are astonishing. As an 
illustration we offer the fol- 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
icured by 
CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 





tomes es ‘> 411, of 
r WIN . T y Ene re have ou 
NOR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- a. es 2 fee ae 2 


tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing Tea order of $10.00, or for 


torturing, disfiguring, itching, sealy and pimply dis- sale for Cash at $2.75. 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, We paid ourselves pre- 


from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 


viously, $3.60 for this same 
~ Lamp. Double Duplex Burn- 

hoo er, Patent Extinguisher, 
Hand Painted in different decorations, and fully war- 
ranted in every way. Je have a large variety of 
Lamps, and a host of other goods, givenas Premiums 
or for sale for Cash without Tea orders. 








Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, e.; SOAP, 25c.; | Asasampleof Dinner Ware, we offer the follow- 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND ing as one of many, in English Decorated goods, 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send for * How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
t@~- Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- 
Pe 4 tified by CUTICURA SOAP. 


@ 


44 
-24 
KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents. — 








with a neutral gray decoration upon a white body, like 


CUSTOM PANTS | 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 























i above cut. 
profit. We are the leading be #5 CULRER SETS B ha pee. with an —. of $30. 
S ash price withou ea or Coffee order, 812, 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, @ i DINNER SETS of 130 pes. with an order of $25. 
4 8 ad Oe ate: nae. Coffee toes, S 0. 8 
se: NNER SETS o 2 pes. with an order of $20. 
CET THE BEST | wre) zt Cash price without order vor Tea and Coffee, $8.50. 
02 3 THE CREAT LONDON TEA CO 
and GUARANTEE EVERY =OMEt : 2 
PAIR, If not satisfactory, we ew g p 80! Washington Streex, Boston, Mass. 
replace them with another pair ° w &2 
or REFUND THE MONEY. ze Bs 
Our goods are unsurpassed in 5< SF 
materials, style, workmanship, ow 2 % 
and finish. We have large capi- os E peeey Boy 
tal,and many years’experience. > & . wan iS one 
Witl AEE OO of our Hopkins & Allen Single- 
ith our facilities we guaran r 
itn aabtniestt Barrel Breech-Loaders, just out. 
tee perfect satisfaction. Price $10 
. ° 
Send six cents with your They are as good and safe as any high-priced breech- 





loader. 
| Off. Kills at 40 yards, and safety guaranteed. Rebound- 


addressand get aline of, 12 or 20 bore. No tool needed to take the barrels 
samples with our unique 


sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 


ing lock, pistol grip, automatic 


1ell ejector, solid breech. 
Either bore. 








De p’int ob order am | 


measure, if you mention this paper. 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 


129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cartridges loaded with any size shot, 
$2.50 per 100. 


MERWIN HULBERT & CO., 
26 West 23d St., opp. Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. 


REASONS WHY 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 





SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 


an equal 


virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened b: ‘ing made into an emulsion with 
a g the price of Oil. 


y 
of water, glycerine, &c., which latter device makes water brin 
n taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 














ts administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
t is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
t is more nutritious than other Oils. 
)f its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 
perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
t is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have it. 
tis unquestionably the purest and best COD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


(|\PROFITS IN POULTRY. 


| 256 PACES. 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 10,000 SOLD. 
| CONTENTS :—Poultry Raising, General Poultry Houses, Spec- 
rc , ial Purpose Poultry Houses, Poultry House Conveniences, Natu- 

vg? a? ral Incubation, Care of Chickens, Coops, Artificial Incubation, 
iM € Preparing for Market, Caponizing, Poultry Keeping as a B 















usi- 
ness, Hints about_Management, Popular’ Breeds, Diseases of 
Poultry, Parasites Upon Poultry, Raising Turkeys, RaisingGeese, 


Raising Ducks, Ornamental Poultry, Theory and Practice. 

It isa most profusely illustrated volume of everything 
pertaining to the successful raising of poultry—equally 
valuable to the amateur fancier, the professional breeder 
orthe farmer. A thoroughly practical work—embodying 
the experiences and practices of the most prominent and 
successful poultry raisers — which has at once become 
the recognized authority. Though published but a short 
time, ten editions have been exhausted, and we are now 
rinting the cleventh, so great is the popularity and demand 
or this elegant volume, which far surpasses any poul- 
try work hitherto issued, both in matter and Iilustra- 
tions and low price. 

The teachings of the work are not of a local character, but are 
adapted for all localities and climates. To the novice, as 
well as to the most experienced poultrymen, it is of inestima- 





| tion of which is $1.0 a year. Try it four months and you will always want it. 


ble value, whatever the objects may be, the production of eggs, 
broilers, table or market fowls. The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth many times the 


price of the book to any one engaged in poultry raising as a business. Neatly bound in flexible cloth cover. 
SENT EE to any one forwarding 50 Cents for a four-months’ trial subscription to THE 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the leading Rural Magazine, the subserip- 


, : : : t ‘ive subscriptions for four months 
and Five Poultry Books, $2.00, FORM A CLUB AND GET YOURS FREE. Stamps taken. Address, 


mentioning Tite Youri’s COMPANION, THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


JUST THE BOY THAT’S WANTED. 


1. In the Medical Profession. 
By AUSTIN FLINT, M. D., LL. D. 


I think I know just the boy that’s wanted in 
the medical profession, although I must confess 
that such a boy is not often met with. Perhaps 
some such boy may read this, and recognize the 
fact that he had better study medicine. If that 
should happen, I shall do good to one boy at least, 
for a boy who will make a good physician or 
surgeon will do much better in medicine than in 
any other profession. 

But there should be no mistake about this. If 
a boy be not adapted to the medical profession, 
and if he should be so unfortunate as to adopt 
this profession, he will be neither successful nor 
happy in his life’s work. 

I think I can assume that the highest condition 
of human happiness is to be found in doing con- 
genial work with health, strength, and the results 
of success with a capacity for their enjoyment. 
To some boys and some men work is always irk- 
some, but such men are seldom happy, and they 
count for very little in the world. Some boys 





| prepare himself for the study of medicine, if he 
| only knows how to go to work. 

| A boy to do well in the study of medicine, 
| should be neither rich nor poor. A boy who has 
an idea that it will not be necessary for him to 
make his own way in life, will seldom do the hard 
and constant work required of a good student. A 
poor boy who is not able to get the best instruction 
is at a great disadvantage. 

A good constitution, good health and good 
habits are essential. Without a vigorous consti- 
tution, an ambitious student is liable to break 
down. A man of loose morals and bad habits is 
not fit to be trusted with the lives and innermost 
secrets of the sick and afflicted. These qualities 


medicine. 

If a boy should have these general qualities, 
what is there to show that he is adapted to the 
medical profession? I have watched the course 
of a great many medical students, some of them 
very young. 
| with merely learning their lessons so as to make 
good recitations, but they want to know the 
reasons why. They want to know how discoveries 
have been made, how the facts which they are 
taught were originally learned; they hope they 
may discover something themselves, and they 
want to know how it is done. 

A boy with such a turn of mind will do well in 
science. In almost all common schools, an 
attempt is made to teach a little anatomy, physi- 
ology and hygiene. When a boy with scientific 


medicine. 


ora parrot. This kind of boy and this kind of 





find the work of obtaining a suitable education 
very wearisome, until they begin something to 
which they are peculiarly adapted, and see that 
this kind of work is to be the basis of their suc- 
cess in life. 

When I have given an idea of what the study 
and practice of medicine is, I shall be better able 
to describe just the boy that’s wanted for the 
medical profession. 

The study of medicine has little or nothing in 
it that is not attractive to one who has any taste at 
all for study. Every medical man who takes 
proper interest in his profession, looks back upon 
his student days as the happiest of his life. Every 
branch of the study bears so directly upon the 
one great end, which is the relief of human suf- 
fering and the preservation of health, that nothing 
is irksome to an earnest student. Mental training 
and useful knowledge go together. 

A boy feels that he is beginning to be a man 
when he is learning to do the work of aman. He 
begins first to learn a new language, and this is 
absolutely necessary. The technical terms, which 
seem at first strange and useless, really save words, 
for single words often express ideas and facts that 
would require many sentences in ordinary lan- 
guage. 

Everything that is learned in the study of med- 
icine is useful. Chemistry is put in practice every 
day. Anatomy is the groundwork of physiology, 
practice of medicine and surgery, and is the basis 
of medical language; and a knowledge of rem- 
edies furnishes the weapons for daily use in fight- 
ing disease. 

There are no sentimental drawbacks in the 
study of medicine. 
to meet with the ingratitude, jealousy and dis- 
appointments which fall more or less to the lot of 
every physician. 

As a man, he begins to apply what he has | 
learned as a boy. His Latin and Greek give him | 
a key to the definitions of medical terms. His | 
mathematics and natural philosophy help him in | 
anatomy and physiology. His geography aids in | 
studying the effects of climate. His rhetoric} 
enables him to put what he has learned in proper | 
language. In studying medicine, what is learned | 
is actual knowledge, and not the mere traditions | 
of books. 

‘The proper study of mankind is man.” 
is the study of medicine. 

So much for the study ; now for the practice. 

It is sometimes said that the practice of medi- 
cine is as full of disagreeable incidents and of | 
hardships, as the study is of genuine satisfaction | 
and intellectual enjoyment. This may be true of 
medicine as a trade, but certainly not as a pro- | 
fession. 

It is not easy to reach success in any calling, | 
but success is not more difficult in medicine than 
in other callings. If a physician be always a| 
student, he will enjoy the practice of his profes- | 
sion. He may reasonably expect to be able to | 
earn a fair living; and if there be any satisfaction | 
in doing good, he has chances enough to exert | 
himself in that direction. 

An honest and devoted physician makes warm 
friends, and is always respected. It would take 
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Such 





| apoplexy and drunkenness? 


Medical Student,’’ among other funny things, is a 


Some boys at school are not content | 





Latin and Greek, not only in order to be able to | 
understand the construction of our own language, | 
but to appreciate the meaning of medical terms. | 
A knowledge of French and German is useful, 
much more useful than the higher studies in Latin 
and Greek, but it is not indispensable. 

A boy should study mathematics thoroughly. 
Some branches of medical study cannot be learned 
without a previous knowledge of mathematics. 
Many physicians have reason to regret their defec- 
tive education in mathematics, and this cannot be 
supplied in later years. 

Natural philosophy, natural history and chem- | 





|istry should be studied as a preparation for the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tastes gets a glimpse of these studies, he soon | in the negative. The studies in what are called the 
knows whether or not he will like the study of | best colleges seem to turn the mind away from 


Some boys learn by memory alone, like a child | what I have tried to indicate, until he is nineteen 


study will not succeed in medicine. In an old | training” to begin to study what he will use in his 
satire, called the ‘Physiology of the London | profession. 


study of medicine. These subjects are made use | 


are necessary in every calling, but especially in |of constantly, and there is not time to teach them | 


thoroughly in a medical course. After a boy has | 
learned about the amount of Latin and Greek that 
is required for admission to college, he should | 
study the natural sciences. These are becoming | 
more and more important in practice. | 

The study of anatomy, physiology and hygiene, 
as these subjects usually are taught in common | 
schools, is a waste of time. A boy who is pre-| 
paring to study medicine seriously cannot afford | 
to engage in a study in which he learns nothing. | 
The ideas which he may get of anatomy and 
physiology in ordinary schools are in the main | 
crude and incorrect. These subjects belong to 
medical study, at least for those who intend to 
become medical students. 

Shall a boy who intends to study medicine go 
through college? I answer this question decidedly 


| 


exact scientific knowledge. If a boy has studied | 


or twenty, he will have had enough ‘mental 





He will have mental training, also, in his med- | 


humorous illustration of this kind of study | ical studies ; and certain subjects, such as anatomy | 





the ‘“‘Students’ Alphabet,’’ which begins : 


“Oh, A was an Artery, filled with injection; 
And B was a Brick, never caught at dissection. 
C were some Chemicals—lithium and borax, 
And D was a Diaphragm, flooring the thorax.” 


I have seen students who have learned by rote, | at nearly thirty years of age. Until men havea 
who passed fine examinations, but who knew | longer lease of life than three score and ten, med- 
absolutely nothing when put in charge of a case | ical students cannot afford to spend four years at 
in the hospital. The traditions of medical colleges | @ university. 


are full of stories about students who try to learn 
in this way. 

One of these is the story of the student who was 
asked the situation and number of the viscera. 
He promptly answered that ‘‘the viscera are con- 
tained in the abdomen. They are a, e, i, 0, u, 
sometimes w and y.” 

A contrast to this is the story of the student 
who supplied his want of scientific knowledge by 
ready wit and common-sense. His professor asked 
him, if he were called to a man who was insen- 
sible, how he would make a diagnosis between 
He answered, “by 
smelling his breath ;’’ which, in fact, is the best 
possible test, unless the man should happen to 
have a stroke of apoplexy while intoxicated. 

I wish to advise a boy what, in my judgment, 
he should do to prepare himself to study medicine. 

The first thing to do is to make sure of a good 
English education. He should learn how to speak 
and write the English language correctly. A 
physician is expected to have a great deal of 
general information, and he should not be ignorant 


too long to present even a sketch of a doctor’s | of geography, history and general literature; but 


life, but its dark side is no darker than the dark | above all, he should be able to write clearly, and 


side of life in some other occupations, while its 
bright side shows more rational and enduring 
happiness. 

One thing, however, is indispensable. A physi- 
cian must love his profession and be well adapted, 
in mind and body, to its study and practice. This 
is why it is well for a boy to know it, if he should 
happen to be just the boy that’s wanted in the 
medical profession. Such a boy can do much to 





express his ideas in few words. Too many might 
neglect the study of the use of words, and a 
knowledge of rhetoric is most important. It is 
fair to say that physicians usually are good 
writers, as compared with others who do not make 
literature a profession. It is also a great advan- 
|tage to a physician to be able to speak well in 
| public, when he has anything to say. 


| 
| 


It is very important to have a fair knowledge of | plain enough. What he has to expect, in the 


The medical student has yet | applied to medicine. I hardly think that much | and others which tax the memory, can be learned 
medicine is to be learned from such things as | much more easily at twenty than at twenty-four. 
| If a boy enter college at twenty, be graduated at 


| 
| 
| 
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twenty-four, begin the study of medicine and be 
graduated at twenty-seven, and spend two years 
in hospitals, he really begins to learn for himself 


I strongly advise an American medical student 
to study his profession in his own country. He 
can be taught here as well, if not better, than 
abroad. In New York, Philadelphia or Boston, a 
boy can learn medicine, and qualify himself well 
for practice; but he must have the advantage of 
large hospitals, and this he cannot get in small 
cities. 

When he begins the study of medicine, he 
should enter some good medical college, and | 
remain there for the full term of three years. 
During these three years, he must work hard all | 
the time. He cannot afford to waste a few months 
here and there, and hope to make up the lost time | 
or “cram”? so as barely to be able to pass his 
examinations. He should be made to know, at 
the very beginning, that a poor doctor is a miser- 
able creature. 

If a boy should find himself behind his class- 
mates at the end of his first year, there must be 
something wrong. He is not the kind of boy 
wanted in the medical profession, either because 
he lacks habits of study, is mentally deficient, or 
is not suited to his work. In any case, he has 
made a mistake, and in that event, anything is 
better for him than the profession of medicine. 

The bits of advice that I have given are ad- 
dressed to boys. It is fortunate that most of our 
American boys think that they have to make 
their own way in the world, and if a boy should 
want to make his way in the medical profession, 
he ought to know what to do and what to expect. 
What he has to do, in the study of medicine, is 
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practice of medicine, is not so simple a question. 
He must expect, however, to wait, but the chances 
are that if he deserve success, it will surely come 
sooner or later. 
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For the Companion. 


FROM A SEWING-GIRL’S JOURNAL. 


Monpay, Marcu 1.—It is very hard that 
Madame Sophie has made me responsible for that 
spot on Miss Hardy’s blue silk dress. I took it 
home with me, and sat up until past midnight to 
finish it, but I am sure the spot on the side 
breadth was there when I unfolded it. 

I remember wondering how it got there. It will 
never show, but it will be enough for that fine 
lady to know it is there, for her to make things 
hot for us. Madame says I must take the dress 
home, and acknowledge the damage was my 


| fault, which would, be a lie, and then if Miss 
| Hardy is very angry, she will replace the breadth, 


and take the price of the silk out of my wages. 
And I only get six dollars a week, and poor mother 
is sick. What a hard, cruel, grinding world it is 
for the poor and weak. I am so tired, so tired of 


| it all, the endless routine, the cold, harsh words! 


Slaves on a Southern plantation had happier lives 
than we poor sewing-girls. We are free to starve, 


| I suppose, but that is the only freedom we have. 


Marcu 3.—I took the dress to Miss Hardy. I 
would not tell a lie, and say I injured her dress, 
but I told her madame believed I had, and I 
could not prove my innocence. 

She answered, with that cold, disdainful air of 
hers, “Of course you deny it. No one expects 
you sewing-girls to tell the truth about anything 
of that kind. But really if madame continues to 
employ such careless workwomen, I will take my 
custom from her. You say the spot will never 
show. It’s quite enough for me to know it is there. 
Tell madame I refuse to wear the dress in its 
present condition. She ought to know me well 
enough to understand that.’ 

So there goes more than a week’s wages, unless 
madame will let me pay by instalments. 

As I went through the magnificent rooms, so 
luxurious and full of costly trifles, any one of 
which would have given me bread for months, I 
felt an insane desire to break the vases, and over- 
turn the expensive bric-d-brac in one general 
wreck, and throw some of it in the haughty, cruel 
face of the girl I had just left. I think it would 
have relieved me from a strain of mind which 
seems almost like madness. 

If I had been brought up to this life of poverty 
and privation, I dare say it would have been 
endurable. But to think of three years ago, only 
three years ago, when father was alive, when we 
had everything we wanted, as Miss Hardy does 
now, before mother’s cruel brother James com- 
pelled us to give up home and all we had, that his 


* property might be saved from the consequences of 


the failure of the speculation in which father and 
he had engaged. 

But memory is the worst thing for me, for it 
makes mea coward when I must be strong and 
brave. 

Marcu 5.—Madame grudgingly consented to 
allow me to pay for the new breadth by instal- 
ments. She was furious with Miss Hardy, but 
she took it out on me. She gets me cheaper than 
the rest, and I have more taste in trimming. 
Then, too, many of her customers are French, 
and I am the only one of her employés who 
speaks the language fluently, or she would have 
shown me the door long ago. She is a vulgar, 
common woman, and for some reason she does 
not like me; but what starvation wages she pays 
me! 

She ordered me to take a dress to Mrs. Kirby 
this morning, who wants one of us to try it on, 
and make the necessary alterations. It really 
seems as if madame gave me intentionally the 
most disagreeable duties to perform. I am a ver- 
itable souffre-douleur. Mrs. Kirby is a short, very 
fat old woman, who cannot be fitted more than a 
feather-bed tied around the middle. But she is 
vain, and her florid taste is always suggesting 
some startling novelties. 

Her dress was a handsome gray silk, and fitted 
her as well as anything could do. 

‘Don’t you think it’s rather sombre, Miss 
Addington ?”’ she said, discontentedly. ‘I had no 
idea madame was going to trim it with gray. I 
don’t want to dress old before my time.”’ 
fifty if she’s a day. 

“T think it is a very handsome dress,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘and in excellent taste.” 

Mrs. Kirby shook her head. 

‘“‘When I get it on, I shall look like one of those 
swamp trees covered with gray moss. Don’t you 
think a side panel and vest of crimson plush 
would light it up? Red is so becoming to me.” 

I looked at the broad, florid face which needed 
toning down instead of lighting up, and shook 
my head. But Mrs. Kirby held stubbornly to her 
own ideas. 

“Now sit down there, Miss Addington,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and baste in the vest and panel. Here’s a 
beautiful piece of crimson plush I bought yester- 
day, and you'll see the difference when you make 
the alteration.” 

It was an order, and it was my duty to obey 
orders, but the effect of the change was to accent- 
uate the defects of a shapeless figure, and, if 
possible, to make the face more plebeian. Mrs. 


She’s 
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Kirby, however, was enchanted. The dress suited | evening all the last offices for my darling. I have | black cross over his shoulders, fading into a gray 
written to Uncle William Carew, and he will be here | upon the back and bordering the cross, caused by a 


her now She kept me hard at work for 
hours, never offering me the slightest refreshment, 
and I returned almost exhausted to madame’s to 
meet a volley of abuse for my delay. | 

“Vat you mean by stayin’ two, tree hour, when 
you is wanted all de time?” she screamed. “Vat 
you say? Madame Kirby, she made you stay? She 
put red panel on her silk? Grand Dieu, and did you | 
make such a bétise?”’ 

“What was I todo, madame?” I cried, desperately. 
“She ordered me to put on the panel. She is one of 


exactly. 


this morning, and attend to the rest. He is a good 
man, and loved his sister, and we ought to have let 
him know where we were. It is strange, but I 
don’t seem to feel any grief, nor pain, nor hunger. 
I write now with an effort, but I think I am going 
to be ill, and I want Uncle William to read how we 
have lived. All I seem to want now is rest, rest! 
The evening papers told of the death of a poor 
woman and her daughter. A relative who had come 


mingling of white and black hairs. Sometimes the 
muzzle, feet and lower parts of the body are black 
| and sometimes brown or red. 

Its value depends not alone upon the quality of 
the skin, but also upon the color, and increases as it 
passes from red to black, so that it requires an 
expert to classify the skins for the market. The 
merest tyro can see the difference between the best 
skins and ordinary ones, but it takes experience and 


skill to determine the value of the intermediate | 


your best customers. Could I offend her by refusing?” | from the country to see them, found the girl lying | grades. Indeed, there is scarcely any business where 


Madame fell on a seat, and raised her hands de- 
spairingly to the ceiling. 

“You haf no sense! You is one big fool,” she 
groaned. ‘Ah, you need not refhuse, but could you | 
not raisonner wiz her, praise her? Oh, you are a 
fool! She will go out wiz dat ‘patgaud’ of a robe, 
and people will laugh and say, who puts dat fat old | 
woman in gray and red, and dey vill say Madame | 
Sophie, and dey vill come here no more. I vill lose 

Ah, you are too stupid! You 
vill nevaire succeed, nevaire! nevaire!” 

I believe with Madame Sophie, I shall never suc- 
ceed in this business. I am not pliant enough to 
stoop and flatter my way through life. I used to | 
have exalted ideas of the dignity of truth. It makes 
me laugh bitterly now, when I find that truth is 
punished as a vice in this dress-maker’s establish- 
ment. The girl here who is most popular is Myra 
Clark, the most audacious flatterer I have ever seen. 
She laughs at the customers behind their backs, but 
she cringes and licks the dust from their feet when 
they are present. I don’t think, though, in the days 
when I, too, ordered dresses, and was exacting about 
their fit, that a girl like Myra would have pleased | 
me. | 

But oh how little I knew then of the class to which | 
I now belong! Did I dream that the pale, patient | 
girl who took in or let out 
my seams, and toiled over 
an almost invisible wrinkle, 
had come that morning 
from a breakfast of mush, 
and was faint with hunger, 
actual hunger? 

You see, I can only afford 
mush now until madame 
is paid, and it’ is not 
strengthening food. Poor 
mamma must have her 
medicine and a little meat 
every day, and she does 
not dream that I go out 
weak and starved. Besides, 
there is the rent to pay. 

MARCH 20.—I almost fainted yesterday over the 
machine, and madame actually gave me a glass of | 
wine. If she had only added a little food, how I 
would have blessed her. I am afraid some of the 
girls suspect how it is with me, and it hurts my 
pride dreadfully. Blanche Grey said to me this 
morning: 

“Come, Marian, and have some lunch with me. I 
have half a dozen hard-boiled eggs in my basket, 
and if I eat half of them, I shall have an indigestion. 
Can’t understand how ma came to put up eggs for 
my lunch.” 

I could see through her transparent device, and I 
would have liked to refuse, but nature was too strong 
for me. I had to hold myself in, so as not to devour 
ravenously, but what a delicious morsel those eggs 
were, and I had with them, too, a thick slice of 
bread and butter. God bless Blanche for giving them 
to me, and I didn’t deserve it at her hands, for I 
have kept aloof from the girls. 

Do you know that timely food has made me bright 
and hopeful, and to-night when I went home poor 
mamma said to me, ‘Why, Marian, you look like a 
new being,” and I felt so. 

APRIL 3.—I have been too unwell to write in my 
journal for some time. I do it whenever I can, 
for I have no books, and I should forget how to 
write, if it was not for this poor little record of 
my daily life. Besides, if I am ever lifted out of 
this ‘slough of despond,” it will do me good to 
read of my past sufferings. 

I am not as hard and rebellious as I was a 
month ago. I think my dear mother’s holy 
patience is beginning to have an effect 
upon me, but, perhaps, it is because I h 
am weaker than I was. Before the Ys 
day ends I am too exhausted ‘ 
even to write in my journal. 

This has been a weary, weary 
day. Mamma seemed worse this 
morning, and I asked madame 
to let me take my work home, and 
stay with her. She said she would 
never trust me with dresses again, 
but I might take some linings home 
and sew them there, after I had fitted 
Mrs. Frazier’s three children. 

Mrs. Frazier is a fussy, exacting 
woman, and she fretted over the fit of 
the dresses, and slapped the children 
because they would not stand still, 
and found fault with me until my head 








some of my clientéle. 








swam. I ripped and unripped, and I 
heard her grown daughter, lovely 


Bertha Frazier, whisper to her mother : “O mamma, | 
poor Miss Addington looks so ill! Don’t keep her 
at work!” 

“It’s her business, and she’s paid to do it,” was 
the harsh answer. 

But Bertha was resolute, and with a look of tender 
pity in her beautiful eyes, took the work out of my | 
hands. | 

“You are ill, Miss Addington,” she said. 
children can wait for their dresses. You must go | 
home.” } 

God bless that girl!) God bless those tender, sym- | 
pathetic hearts, and there are some in the world, who 
although cradled in luxury, by a divine instinct seem | 
to understand the needs and sufferings of the poor | 
workers, and to feel with them. I came home to 
find mamma sleeping profoundly, and I will not 
rouse her. 

APRIL 4.—My darling mother never wakened | 
from her sleep. I do not know when she died, it was | 


“The 





| ho art could imitate a silver fox. 
| dreds of silver foxes to every black one in existence, 


dead beside her mother. 

The woman, Mrs. Addington, had been a hopeless 
invalid for some time, but the girl, who was an 
emp/oyé of Madame Sophie’s, had worked as usual 
the day before. The doctors pronounce the cause of 
her sudden death heart-disease. 

You who have read these pages, know what part 
hunger and grief acted in the life tragedy of Marian 
Addington. 

er 


For the Companion. 


ARCTIC FOXES. 


Of all the fur-bearing animals the black or silver 
fox, Canis Argentatus, is the most valuable. It is 
found in the northern parts of America, Europe and 
Asia, and the first man who knows its value into 
whose hands the skin falls has a prize indeed. I 
make a distinction in favor of “the man who knows 
its value” intentionally, because the traders, who get 
these skins directly from the native hunters, are not 
usually inclined to give their full value for them. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company in North America has 
an established price in trade for all the ordinary furs, 
reckoned in “skins,” the standard being a “made 
beaver,” which means a dressed beaver skin, and, at 
most posts, represents 
a cash value of about 
fifty cents. 

But for the more 
valuable furs a special 
bargain is necessary, 
and the bargain is 
made as attractive as 
possible to the native 
trapper, by spreading 
before him a quantity 
of articles that appear 
of inestimable value to 
his simple mind, though 
representing but 
small amount of actual 
money to the trader. 

A gun, value five dollars; a woollen jacket, three 
dollars and a half; a colored shirt, one dollar; a 
jack-knife, fifty cents; two pounds of candy, fifty 
cents ;—all savages are fond of sweets,—and a bright 
silk or cotton handkerchief, fifty cents, or five cents, 
as the case may be; in all from ten dollars to fifteen 
dollars, would appear to these children of the forest 
and snow like inexhaustible wealth. 

The skin of the black fox, which is by far the 
rarest, brings at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
annual auction sales in London, from two hundred 
dollars to three hundred dollars, and at private sale 
sometimes five hundred dollars and over. The fur is 
more luxuriant than that of the common fox,— 
Canis Vulpes,—and its color is a rich, glossy black. 
Over the shoulders and around the neck the fur is 
much heavier, and has the appearance of acape. It 
is a skin of this description that commands such an 
enormous price. 

To give some idea of its scarcity, I can say, that 
during my travels in North America and Northern 
Asia I have seen but three, two in Siberia and one 
at York Factory, Hudson’s Bay. The master at the 
latter place, a chief trader in the company’s service, 
told me, last winter, that during an experience of 








twenty-seven years as a fur-trader, 

he had seen but five. The skin he 
got last winter was prized so highly by him, that 
he carried it with him for two days, and, notwith- 
standing its fetid odor, which is common to all 
foxes, kept it in his bedroom at night. 

The silver fox is of precisely the same species, and 
its fur is of the same glossy black hue, with the 
longer or exterior hairs of a silvery white, which to 
many people enhances its beauty. If it were as rare 
as the black fox it would most certainly have the 
same value, for it is much more striking and equally 
elegant in appearance. 

The foreman of York Factory, old Duncan Gunn, 
who has been at that post thirty-five or forty years, 
gave me asthe reason of his preference for the silver 
fox that you could dye a skin and make it black, but 
But there are hun- 


and that is why the latter commands the bigger 
price. 
Next in value to the black and silver is the Crossed 


a | 


judgment and experience are of more value than in 
| the fur trade. 
The other foxes of the northern climes are the 
ordinary red fox, Canis Fulvus, and my interesting 
little friend the white Arctic fox, Canis Lagopus. 
In lands bordering the frozen ocean, where other 
animals are rare, the traveller is constantly reminded 
of the presence of the fox. Even when not seen, his 
tracks are encountered in the snow 
along the river banks, and the 
shores of the frozen seas. a 
Every little hillock on the shore, 
and every piece of drift-wood is 
carefully explored by this enter- 
prising creature, for who knows 
when he might tumble upon a 
nest of young ducks, geese or 
swans, or upon a ptarmigan 
hiding in the soft, fresh snow? 
He does not hesitate to take 
advantage of his color to sneak 
up to a mother duck or goose 
that may be quietly hatching out 
a nestful of eggs, and, without 
warning, pounce upon the unsus- 
pecting sitter. Nor after killing 
her would he despise the eggs 
though they had passed that period 
when they could be made avail- 
able for cooking purposes even in 
an omelet. 
Fox tracks always seemed like 
company to me when travelling, 
and when I saw the fox itself, I 
was generally so much interested in watching its 
maneeuvres that I seldom had an opportunity to 
try a shot at anything like ordinary range. Often I 
have been inveigled into following one of these wily 
little creatures in the hope of getting a good shot, 
until I had wandered a long distance from my 
course, and had at last to give up the attempt, and 
walk wearily back with nothing but the exercise for 
my trouble. 
He usually appeared quite tame, and just as I 
would stop to raise my rifle to my shoulder he would 
jump behind a stone or hummock of ice, and when 
I next saw him, he would be far beyond range, sitting 
down quietly, sometimes watching me and sometimes 
apparently unconscious of my presence, until I was 
almost near enough to hazard a shot; then he would 
move off slowly, not as if alarmed, but as though it 
had just occurred to him to see what was under that 
stick of drift-wood a little way beyond. 
He never seemed afraid of me, and it appeared as 
if it was the merest of accidents that I could not get 
a shot. Next to following a flock of wild geese I 
know of nothing at once so seductive and so unprof- 
itable as trying to shoot an Arctic fox. 
{ts fur is abundant, and in winter of a most 
dazzling white. It is very warm, but not durable. 
Neither the Indians nor the Esquimaux make much 
use of it for clothing, but the natives of North Hud- 
son’s Bay told me of a point on Melville Peninsula 
where black foxes are abundant, and sometimes the 
inhabitants of that place make clothing of the skins. 
A suit of clothing of such material would be worth 
| several thousand dollars, and would be more highly 
| appreciated and more gracefully worn by a civilized 
| lady of fashion than by the Arctic dude. 
The Esquimaux do not make any special effort to 
capture the fox, but, when they do, are accustomed 
to trap him in a deep pit in the snow covered with a 
layer of snow, too slight to bear his weight, on 
which they have scattered some pieces of meat or 
fish, or else with a whalebone spring enclosing a hole 
in the snow containing a temptingly displayed 
bait. 
The Tchouktchis of Siberia and the Indians of the 
Northwest Territory make “dead falls” of drift- 
wood or timber, that mash the animals flat, so that 
when a sled comes in loaded with the frozen trophies 
of a long line of traps, it looks not unlike a collec- 
tion of fragments of marble tombstones or of table- 
tops. 
The Indians in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s terri- 
tory usually set steel traps of the ordinary pattern 
which they skilfully cover with snow, and bait with 
pieces of raw meat. Sometimes an enterprising 
crow removes the meat from the trap, and sometimes 
the snow hardens around the serrated jaws so that 
they will not spring together on the pressure of 
the fox’s foot. The traps need constant watching, 
and a trapper should visit all of his traps, ai least 
two or three times a week. 
During the spring, when the warm rays of the sun 
have softened the snow so that the animal sinks a 
| little at every step, the fleet-footed Indian needs no 
| pack of hounds and no thoroughbred hunter to carry 

him in the chase, but, shod with snow-shoes from 
| three to six feet long, pursues the fleeing fox until 
| itis overtaken and captured. 

Often while travelling in the woods of the North- 
west Territory last winter, I have noticed snares set 
in the bushes by the side of the pathway, and 
directly in the line of beaten track indicating a 
favorite “run” of the foxes. 





~ 





brought up in a country where rabbits abound. A 
slip-noose spread with pieces of grass, just strong 
enough to hold the sides out, and so arranged as to 
yield or break at the slightest additional pressure. 
Adjacent twigs are bent, and other natural obstacles 
disposed around so that the only way to pass along 
the “trun” is through that innocent-looking noose. 
But woe to the unfortunate fox who pokes his 
head through that hole. There is no escape for him. 
| The more he trys to free himself, the tighter the 
| noose binds his throat until at last he ceases to 
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with smaller nooses, the rabbits are caught in that 
country, and my Indian guides considered it no rob- 
bery to help themselves to the victim already hung, 
if they set the snare again for him who was to come 
that way later. 

The valuable fur-bearing animals in North America 
are becoming more scarce every year. The stock is 
not inexhaustible, and a problem of the near future 
will be, “What shall the coming man wear in 
winter?” W. H. GILDER. 
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For the Companion. 


WINTER HOUSE-PLANTS. 
Wandering Jew. 


This vine grows well when merely planted in 

water, and being hardy requires very little attention. 
Though it looks delicate hanging in long festoons 

of tender green, it will stand degrees of heat and 
cold that would prove 
fatal to the greater 
part of ordinary 
house plants. 

A pretty way to 
arrange the Wander- 
ing Jew, is to plant 
a few of the vines in 
two flower-pots, and 
set one at each end 
of a shelf over a 
window, as in the il- 
lustration. Of course, 
when planted in 
earth the vines will 

need to be watered, the 
same as any other 
plant. Another way of 
arranging them, which 
has proved very effec- 
tive, isto fill acommon 
glass bottle with water, 
| and after placing the 
j vines in it, hang the 
bottle in the window 
by a string tied around 
its neck, and attached by a loop to a small hook or 
tack in the centre of the window frame. 





Pineapple. 


The next time you buy a pineapple, cut off the top, 
and plant it in a flower-pot filled with earth, and if 
there happen to be little sprouts on the bottom of 
the pineapple, plant them also, and you will be well 
rewarded. 

The plants grow nicely, are decorative in form, and 
do not require much care, only to be watered every 


| Other day or so. 


The illustration shows how attractive the pine- 
apple may be made, when the pot is set in an old 
straw hat, which is caught down on one side, and 
placed on a small, round table. The table is brown, 
and this hat has been painted the same color, and 
then varnished. 





The snare is of that pattern familiar to all boys 


A searf of light green cheese-cloth is draped 
around the stand, forming a simple and pleasing 





combination of colors, green and brown. The ends 
of the scarf have a fringe of green linen thread. 
The common crazy-cloth is pretty for scarfs, and if 


; something more expensive is required, the soft 
Chinese silk with fringe of sewing-silk is very good, 


and drapes beautifully. 
English Ivy. 


This is a very accommodating plant, and very 


|} ornamental as well; it will grow beautifully in 


almost any situation, and bears neglect and the 
extremes of heat and cold, drought and moisture, 
more patiently and uncomplainingly than any other 
plant we know. 

In place of a silken scarf, so often seen looped 
over a picture-frame, we can have a living and 
growing drapery of ivy leaves, which is always 
pretty and attractive, provided ordinary care is 
taken to keep the leaves free from dust. 

To arrange the vine in this manner, take two glass 


so quiet and peaceful. I performed, unaided, last | Fox, Canis Decussatus, which is distinguished by a | breathe, and life is extinct. In the same way, but | bottles,—those with large necks and mouths, like the 
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small bottles used for pickles, are the best,—fill them 
with water, and place a few vines in each bottle, 
then fasten a narrow strip of 
strong cloth around the neck 


+ of each bottle, according to 
& the diagram, leaving the end 


of the cloth long enough to 

allow of its being securely 

tacked to the back of the 
N picture-frame. 

Fasten a bottle 
on each side of 
the picture-frame 
near the top, so 
that the vine 
may twine itself 
around the wire 
used in hanging 
the picture. 

By covering the 
walls with strong 
string for the ivy 
to run over, grace- 
ful vine drapery 
may be formed. 








The common glass bot- 
tles used for holding the 
ivy can be painted the color 
of the walls or the picture- 
frame, although this is not necessary, as they show 
very little when fastened back of the picture. 

If preferred in place of the bottle, a narrow, 
wedge-shaped vessel can easily be made of tin to fit 
in the space between the wall and the back of the 
picture. This can be filled with water or wet sand, 
and will, perhaps, show less than the bottles. 

The inside should be painted to prevent rust. 





Narcissus. 


First get some bulbs, then two or three handfuls of 
small white stones in a dish or shallow bowl, and 
barely cover them with water. 

Next plant the bulbs in the water among the 
stones, placing them so they will be only half-cov- 
ered, allowing the upper half of the bulbs to stand 
out dry above the water. Soon these dry-looking 





objects will begin to put forth tender shoots which 
grow very rapidly, and the sweet, white flowers on 
their long stems will appear. 

The blossoms will be many,—a perfect mass of 
white,—forming a vivid contrast to the green, bou- 
quet-like foliage. 





~o>—___——_ 
FAITHFUL. 


The negro in the English West India regiments is 
remarkable for his obedience to orders, especially 
when a sentry. Lord Wolseley tells an amusing 
story of a Governor of Cape Coast Castle, who was 
prevented from going out of his own house by a 
negro sentry. 


The governor had discovered that his servants were 
daily robbing him by carrying away bundles of things 
from his kitchen. He therefore had orders given to 
the sentry before his door that no one was to be 
allowed to go out carrying any parcel with him. 

Shortly afterward the governor, in a —- to con- 
sult the chief-justice, put some papers into a despatch- 
box to take with him to the judge’s house. On at- 
tempting to go out, he was stopped by the sentry, 
who, with bayonet at the charge, refused to let him 
pass with the box. 

The governor remonstrated. He urged that he 
himself had given the order. But the negro, instead 
of heeding him, replied that his ‘“‘copral’? had told 
him not to allow any one witha bende to pass, and 
the “‘copral’s” order was his law. 


——__—__—_4~@>—__—_ 
FAIR INFERENCE. 


Little Jeannette’s mother found her one day with 
her face covered with jam from ear to ear. 


“©. Jeannette,” said her mother, “what would you 
= if you should catch me looking like that some 
day?” 

“IT should think you’d had a awful good time, 
mamma,” said Jeannette, her face brightening. 


“T SHOULD think aptly did run in the family,” 
said an old lady. “Why, John was six foot two, 

ill was six foot four, and George was six foot 
seven, if he was a foot !”—Harper’s Bazar. 


_THE YOUTHS 


| The Finest Train in the World! | 

| Via Union and Central Pacific Roads, Sixty-four hours 

| from Council Bluffs or Omaha to San Francisco. A | 
Pullman Vestibuled train; steam heat, electric light, | 

| bath rooms, barber shop, library and dining car—a | 

| palace hotel on wheels is THE GOLDEN GATE SPECIAL, 

| every Wednesday. [Adv. | 


es ———— 
“After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten 
years, BURNETT'S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE 
| CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in | 
| like manner.” S.J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 





P DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL! 
Everything in Dry Goods and Garments 


Suits for Boys, Girls and Babies, Upholstery, &c., all 
at lowest prices. Send for samples and Shopping Com- 
age [FREE]. GRANVILLE B. y; VES 
sO., successors to COOPER & CONARD, Mar- 
ket and Ninth Streets, Phila. 


TRIUMPH Moppina " 
Self-Wringing Mop. y ey 


Lightens woman’s labor ¢ 
No more chapped hands 
or lame beaie. Saves 
time and labor. Hands do not 
touch water ; boiling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye. 
&c. Cloths knit by a patent 
process, elastic, easy to wring, 
absorb water like a sponge. 4 
wonderful labor-saving inven- 
tion. Over 600,000 sold. 
Sells at sight, no experience 
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necessary ; our new methods of 
sell assure suce prclu= 


sive Territory. Liberal terms, 

| [illustrated circular free. 
TRIUMPH MOP CO., 

115 PUB. SQ., CLEVELAND, 0. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFAS: F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. 


Try a few pairs of our 
Ladies’ fine Cotton at 75c. 
per pair, or Children’s 
plain or ribbed French 
goods at the same price, 
and be convinced that there 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black Stockings that will 
not stain, and can be 
washed like white hose and 
N roe — lustre. 

27 Broadway, t wow vor 
2W.14th st..5 New York. 
49 West Street, Boston. 
107 State Street, Chicago.- 
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TRADE MARK 














al. 
wes ARD TOMAr, 


ae 


Rancocas made famous by producing the finest tomaco 
ever raised; the earliest and heaviest cropper; beautiful 
round shape, glossy-vermillion, smooth, solid and of deli- 
cious icy-flavor. 50,000 pkts. sold in Europe since Dec. 
ist. For 25 cents we will send a pkt. of the Lore 
illard Tomato seed, a beautiful colored plate 
and handsome Seed Catalogue, by mail, post-paid. 
A. D. COWAN & CO., 114 Chambers St., 
P. O. Box, 2541. New York, N, Y. 











THE LATEST STYLES AND DESIGNS OF 


FOREICN AND DOMESTIC 
DRESS FABRICS. 


You can write to us from any point in the 
| United States and receive by return mail full 
| information about any of our Departments as 
| accurately as by calling personally in the store. 

We are now offering 1,200 yards Beige Suit- 
ing, 1,450 yards Plaid Cheviots, 1,800 yards 
striped Camelet—all at 50 cents per yard. 

We are also displaying the newest materials 
for Spring, in Silks, Velvéts, Woollens, Sateens 
and Ginghams, Laces and Hosiery, House- 
keeping and Upholstery Goods. 

Samples sent on application. 


James McGreery & Co., 


Broadway and llth St., 
NEW YORK. 
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New ‘‘No. 2”? Improved Mechanical Tele- 
graph Instrument (for practice) Combined Key 
and Giant Sounder (without magnets—no Battery re- 
quer). Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
ey Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 
| slightest force or movement of Key. ll made in first- 
| class instrument composition Brass, same pattern as 
| best Giant Sounders. Price, sent by mail prepaid, with 
alphabet cards, &c., $1.50. Con plete illustrated Tele- 
graph Instruction Book sent free to any address, 
J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 106-108 Liberty St., N. Y. 

















| THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE 


COMPANION. 


Easily a Speed of 35 Words a Minute. 


ORLD TYPEWRITERS. 








Thoroughly Made, Practical, 
Rapid, Business. 


Do as good work as the most expensive. 
Single Case, $10. Double Case, writes 76 characters, 
$15. Walnut Case, $2 extra. Send stamp for catalogue. 


Typewriter Dept., Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


LOVELY AS A ROSE! 


As we gaze upon a new-blown rose, we invol- 
untarily exclaim, ‘‘How lovely !’”? Our admiration 
is excited by the color and delicate tints of the 
flower. So it is with 


A Beautiful Maiden. 


Her clear, velvet-like skin and peach-bloom 
complexion fascinate us. These exquisite 
charms result from the use of 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP. 


A never-failing remedy for removing all imper- 
fections from the skin and making the complexion 


PEERLESSLY BEAUTIFUL. 


For sale by all druggists.) BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
foro e, or 75 cts. for three cakes by C. N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 








W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE ceni ncn 


Best in the world. Examine his 
95.00 Seis FAD ery Bi SHOE. 


0 EXT VALU 
$2.25 WORKINGMAN’S SHOE. 
00 AND $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


W.L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE .sdits. 


Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


CAUTION If any dealer says he has the 


W. L. Douglas Shoes with- 
out name and price, stamped 
on bottom, put him down as a fraud. If not sold by 
your dealer, write W. L. Douglas, Brockton,Mass. 





THE GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


Pears’ Soap 


Recommended by the Fresident of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 


MaDAME ADELINA PATTI writes: 


I have found it matchless for the 
hands and complexion. 


i. - “ae 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
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f “ALMOST AS PALATABLE 
rust  ASMILK, 


So disguised that the most 
__~: delicate stomach can takeit. 





Remarkable as a 
; FLESH PRODUCER, 
“ Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 


mA SCOTT'S EMULSION 








Is acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST preparation of its class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Aut Drvcasts. §cott & Bowne, New York. 








This variety is distinguished from all others by its 
large stiff stalks,as shown in the ey oye up 
ike a tree without support of any kind. It bears very 
abundantly of large, bright red tomatoes, very 
smooth, and of fine flavor ; it isextremely early 
and free from rot; the leaves are very curlyand of a 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
SEEDS 
FE We offer postpaid 
at your own door, 
the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in Ameriéa, 
all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
FLOWERING PLANTS, NewClimbing VINES, 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 
LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 
OLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW 
MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 
FLOWER and VECETABLE SEEDS. 
Goods sent everywhere by mail or express, Satis/ac- 
tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
handsomely illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write 
Jor it. It will pay you to see it hefore buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers and Importers, WEST GROVE, PA 


very dark green, almost black, making the plant very 
tal as well as useful. 


"FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBE 


A very handsome variety of superior quality, firm and 
crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 10 to 123 
inches in length, and immensely productive, 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and alwayssure to head. Very uniform 
in size, firm and fine in texture, excellent in quality, 
and a good keeper. Alfred se, of Penn Yan, N, Y., 
grew a head which weighed 643g pounds. 

GI will send a Packet of each of above-named 
Seeds, Tomato, Cucumber and Cabbage, with my Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, freeto any reader of this paper 
sending me 20 cents in silver or stamps. dress 

FRANK FINCH, Scedsman, Clyde, N, Y. 

G2"Every person eending SILVER for this col. 
lection receive extra a large Packet of Finch’s 
Perfection Lettuce, the jinest variety ever grown. 














from which this picture is taken, is elegantly 
gotten up in 16 leaflets, 314 by 514 inches, and 
contains John Leighton’s exquisite illustrations 
of Spenser’s poetry of the months, which are 
found in the BOOK OF DAYS, and are used by 
permission of the publishers of that rare and 
curious work ; also, the poetry itself, in the origi- 
nal orthography of the FAERIE QUEENE. An 
ornament for the centre-table. A beautiful holi- 
— — Mailed to any address on receipt of 

con'®+ SHAW STOCKING CO., Calendar Dep’t, 

LOWELL. MASs. 


Seer 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

It is not uncommon to find among our cousins 
across the water men of business who are eminent 
in literature. and Grote, both eminent 
historians, were also bankers, as was Rogers, the 
poet. Sir John Lubbock, the naturalist, whose ex- 
periments with ants have opened up a new world of 
knowledge, is not only a practical London banker, 
but an authority on prehistoric ages. 


Roscoe 


The late William Denny, of Dumbarton, Scotland, 
was a shipbuilder, and a lite rary man as well as a 
business man. He wrote much and de live red many 
addresses. Discovering that his “pace” in public 
speaking was too ra sid to hold his audience, he 
trained himself in order to reduce his 7 ed. 

A reporter was employed to report his speeches 
verbatim. By his side sat a lad with a chronograph, 
who told the reporter at the end of every minute, so 
that he might mark it in his report. “Mr. Denny, 
being thus ‘informed as to the number of words he 
spoke each separate minute, was enabled to reduce 
his pace from a hundred and fifty-one words per 
minute to a hundred and twenty-four. Toa company 
of theological students Mr. Denny said: 

“Pace is a very difficult matter, especially for 
young students. They almost all speak muc sh too 
fast. A pace of a hundred and fifty words to the 
minute is not at all uncommon with young . -akers, 
but itis too fast to allow the speaker to form his 
sentences with any approach to correctness and 
clearness, and it is Te too fast to permit his audi- 
ence to grasp what he is saying to them. The pace 
which you will find the best is one varying from x 
hundred to a hundred and ten words to the minute.’ 

On the subject of “‘words” his advice was: “Don’t 
use uncommon words; don’t use classical words, if 
you can at all avoid them; above all, don’t use 
foreign words. 
should be homely to you; their history, their pathos, 
and their full scope for use should be of the e xperi- 
ence of your daily life. 

As to “matter” this shipbuilder said: 

‘In matter be very careful not to be encyclopzdic. 
An audience do not want to hear a dictionary, nor 
do they wish to listen to a gazetteer. You can only 
speak about one or two things well and clearly, and 
the moment you try © extend your powers beyond 
these limits you fail. Learn well the limits of public 
speaking, and be content if you have stimulated one 
fine impulse, and conveyed the sharply defined bits 

of truth.’ 

Mr. Denny’s custom was to write on a slip of 

aper three or four principal headings, each with 
fo ‘our or five subsidiary ones. 

“To the extempore speaker,” he said, “the arrange- 
ment of his matter is one-half his work. It is his 
road through a country which would otherwise be to 
him either a trac kless expanse or a place of ies 
and quagmires. 


+r 
WEBSTER’S BLUE SUIT. 

Danicl Webster went to college in a homespun 
suit, of which probably every thread was carded, 
spun and woven by his mother’s hand from the wool 
of their own sheep. A contributor to Wide Awake 
says it was a dyed-in-the-wool suit, and the color was 
indigo blue,—the old New England color. 


In the South it is butternut; but though our 
Yankee grandmothers and great-great-great-grand- 
mothers knew all about what butternut bark would 
do, and the subtile power for slate color that lay in 
sumach berries and bark of white maple, and the 
various dyes that root and flower, bark and leaf 
could be made to yield through the agency of vitriol 
and alum and copperas to “set” them fast, the uni- 
versal stand-by was the blue pot,—par exc ellence the 
“dye pot,’—that stood in the chimney corner of 
every kitchen worth naming. 

So Webster was fitted out in indigo blue from 
collar to ankle—unbecoming for his swart skin—and 
set off grand and sophomoric. Before 
Hanover, there came on one of those drenching 
rains which, like the Scottish mists, wet a man to 
the skin. The suit held its own,—for has not indigo 
blue been “warranted fast” since first indigo was 
heard of ?—but it had parted with enough so that 
Daniel, too, was dyed blue from head to foot. 

Daniel Webster hada liberal stratum of sentime nt 
in his make- — 
his young manhood became his favorite wear through 
life. He wore blue coats to his dying day. If any 
one ever saw him in a different one, the fact has not 
been put on record. 





—+@>-- 
CANARY AND MIRROR. 


A lady cites the following pretty incident of the | 
pleasure her canary derived from seeing his reflec- 
tion in a bit of looking-glass. 


Some time ago I purchased a canary at a bird-store. 
The little creature was thus accustomed to compan- 
ionship of its kind. At my home it was alone. 

The p ay tty little songster was evidently homesick. 
It would not sing, it would not eat, but just drooped 
and pined. I talked to it, chirped to it, and tried my 
best to cheer birdie up in Vain. 

I was on the point of returning the canary to the 
bird-store, when . friend said, “Give him a piece of 
looking. glass.” I did so, I put a piece of broken 
mirror as large as my two hands outside the bird’s 
cage, and fastened it there. 

le hopped down from his perch almost immedi- 
ately, and, going up close looked in, seeming de- 
lighted. Hie chirped and hopped about, singing and 
putting on all the pretty airs he was master of. 

He was not homesick at all after that. He spends 
much of his time before the glass, and when he goes 
to sleep at night he will cuddle down as close to the 
glass as he can, very likely thinking he is getting 
near to that pretty bird he sees in the mirror. 

I often let him out into the room where he can 
have more liberty. If I put that bit of glass any- 
where in the room he will find it, and spend most of 
his time before it, and he sings his sweetest songs 
to his own beautiful reflection. 


+e 
A SAFEGUARD. 
An old ledger has recently been brought to light in 


Edinburgh, Scotland, having at the top of the inside 
board, written by the book. keeper, this inscription 


which might be a safeguard to many a book- keeper 
“God blis this buik, and keip 


and cashier of to- day : 
me and it honest.” 


Ae 


The words you use in public speaking | 


reaching | 


»; and for some reason, this color of | 


THE YOUTH’S 


Ask your druggist or stationer for the best Indel- | 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s. 
> 

Barry’s Tricopherous cradicates scurf and dan- 
druff, cures diseases of the scalp and hair. [Adv, 





> 

The Extra Diamond Syrup made by the Revere 
Sugar Refinery, of Boston, is generally admitted to be 
the best table syrup made in this country, and every 
package bears a label guaranteeing that it is the product 
of Cane Sugar only, no Corn Glucose being used in its 
manufacture. All first-class grocers sell it. [Adv. 

—_-—>_—_ — 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as bear’s 
grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. [Adv. 








LECTRICITY for Catarrh, Pain, Weakness. 
Cat. a want aet6. Fletcher & Pletcher,C leveland,O. 


var. € hina, ‘Japan, Brazil, etc., 





















COMPANION. 


ASK > ing DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S “BOX TIP’ SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 














$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 
lowest prices. Easy payments. Send for 
ELEG RAPHY fl -_. pee a —_ 
at 
West is the country to grow up in, Write for our cire’s. 


= 
2d-HAND rib YCLES 
Is a first-class trade, and 
We will teach you thoroug iy — a you at = werk 
VALENTINE BROS,, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


and 40 styles of ———— makes new wheels at 

alogue. ROUSE, HAZARD & _CO., 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. 
can be quickly eres 

in either Commercial or Railroad Te legraphy. The Great 





DOUBLE A “s bets cheaper than 
Breech-Loader — eats efore 7 
_ $6.7 75. po Mxassod a BH 
RIFLES$2.25 POWELL & CLEREST, 
etn Cur: 180 Main St 
_ PISTOLS 7¢ Cincinnatl, Ohic. 





Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 













Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c- 
Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1 .00. 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 


CROUP REMEDY ei: 


medicine 

known that 
will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
this medie¢ine has used it in his private pract ce twenty 
years, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
has never failed to cure. e remedy is tasteless 
and harmless. Sample with directions sen we by Yr 








JAN. 31, 1889. 





INVALID LIFTER. 
WANTED :—Perfectly helpless invalids to know 
that they can be lifted and moved from a bed to rolling 
chair, from chair to a carriage, or from one position to 
another with the greatest ease and safety by the use of 
the Cutting & Stelle Invalid Lifter. A hélpér that never 
gets tired. A great blessing to nurse and invalid. Please 
mention this to hetplese invalid friends. 
J NG, HUDSON, OHIO. 


“HOME EXERCISER’Yor Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“HOME SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL C ULTERE, ” 16 E. l4th 
St. & 713 5th Ave., N. Y. Prof. D. L, 
Dowpb. Wm. Blaikie. author of * “How. 7 Get Strong, 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as’ as we’ i» 


N 


And STEREOPTICONS all prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITION S, 
etc.gae" A profitable neem |e man with small capita 

Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Cata orue 
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| free. McALLISTER, Optici an, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y 


TIN 








Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


; OLLAR 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. AND ma OF OF CUFFS 


INDISPENSABLE and ECON 
Made of cloth, and - 4 ym yd EACLE: Bie Cor- 
tyles. Per your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


Send 
logue. "REVERSIBLE GOL COLLAR CO. 4 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mass. 


IOWA SEEDS *FikAse 


PLEASE 


Handsome Catalogue, Illustrated in Colors, Free. 
































Price, 50c. per box. C. A. BELDIN, M.D., 


To 
will send for trial 12 Packets Choice 





Be 40 COUPON OFFERS °<2-= 1000 


30 ofs, WORTH "<i5)-" SCROLL 





PaAy,© Polive the Largest Oat Catal an 
Stock 4 Son Ly, eae, on a rook wae ‘Machin 
JOHN ¥ Janta Coatateataee’’ 


ble Beeds_ including some novelties, for 25c. 
_ ts Choice Flower 25c. 15 packets rare and 
al Flower Seeds including new Iowa Giant Pan- 
sy ja ‘or Coe 40 nekete < Choice Flower Seeds jnctog- 
20 owa Giant Pansy and New Moon Flower for $1.0 


Ten 
Choice House Plants for $1 i 
riety, includin; Choice Sameer 
serous Bu be Gold. Banded fas of Japan includ- 
ed, 50c, The six collections for $3. All our selection, 
but all different. Order now, this ad won’t appear again. 
IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa. 




















3¢ ati = Dresser, Salem, Mass. 
$ 3 TO $5 A aay. ey wert, t . *) FREE. 
TAMPS, 100 fine vari.of For.& U.s S.stamps,$1, Worth 
HORTHANDD) ma 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
W. S. Aldrich, Box 576, Portland, Me, 
. 
DYSPEPSIA, 
i N S$ | oO N S for Soldiers, Sailors, 
Free, PATRICK O’FARRELL, Att’y, Washington, .C. 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale pantie Troy, N.Y. 


| 
| printed in Gold on 12 lead | 
UR N AME I 
750 fine mixed foreign, 10c.; 125 varie- 
Lines not under the horse’s REW- 
S double; 15 var. Brazil,20c.; 1000 mixed,25c,; 300 
ail or : personally 
FREE &:: Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. .Quiney, Hlinols 
Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION and SICK 
their_widows or parents. 
Any little BOY or GIRL 
LE A Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 
PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 





10¢ ar 
| oi $ i var., 
yencils and mailed for 30 cts. 
Cco., New aven, Conn. | 
AMPS ties, >. 2? nts wanted for the best 
sheets, at 35 p. c. com. ~V INCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 
fee te B 
‘ER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER G io. "Holly Mich, 
zil, HOR etc., lle, ; 258, list de. S.E. Russel Hinsdale 
SHE i: 
Sample DR. X, STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Agents wanted to sell Foreign Pos- 
ST tage Stamps at 25 per ct.commission. 
FREE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magie Scale Co.,Quiney, i, 
HEAD ause and Treatment. Send for 
pamphlet. Address, A. H. Graham, Lebanon, O. 
Pensions Increased. Piecharges procured. 
¢#~ No pension, No fee. Latest Jaw, pamphlet 
who sends us a stamped ie Sree addressed, will re- 
ceive a set of HAND 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention THE YOuTH’s Com- 
PENCILS the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 
City, N.J., for samples worth double the money. 








Thorough and practi- 
cal Instruction given 


A Matt in Book-keeping, Business | 
‘orms,Arithmetic, Penmanship, Short- 
ent etc. Low rates. Distance no objection, ireulars 


| free. BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR TWENTY- FIVE CENT a3 will mail 


wy wit OGRAPHED | 
+ MEMOR 








EASEL, with_CA AN- 
DUM yearly PAD oo =” “CONVENIENT, 
USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL. Acme Station- 


ery and Paper $4T 0 Duane St., New York. 





$5 A day in your own 
ove. sellin the 
$4 T0 $ TIDY HOLD . Over 


500,000 sold. Every ao buys “them. 
Sample outfit mailed for 16 cents, in 2-cent stamps. 
W. HASSELBACH, Box A 51, Sandusky, Ohio. 


GES & Medals for Schools & Colleges. Illust. Cat. 
4c. State number py eee intended, name of 
School. Send us your old gold & silver ‘watches, 

jewelry & scraps, & receive check by return mail. Box of 
Jeweler’s Sawdust with directions for cleaning Joust 
& gems, 2c, H. HART, P.O. Box 183, Rochester, N 


CORSETS 


Boned with poporners 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for thea. 


TAMPS, 100 very fine rare varieties from avin, 
Mexico, + 5 osnia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- 
pA, Bul igaria, B . N. Borneo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico 
Japan, Turkey, Ke. +, 10c. a e new 16-page Price- list 
ree. Agent '3 wanted a’ per cent. commission, 

| Standard Stamp Co., 1115 Bo. oh Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


| LADY AGENT: can secure 


permament 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porters. Sample outfit free, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Ninth St.,Cincinnati,O, 


Father or Mother have Artificial Teeth ? 


Tell them of THE FLORENCE DENTAL 
PLATE BRUSH. Comfort and cleanliness de- 
| mands its daily use. At all dealers. Circulars of 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., Florence, Mass. | 


N a. 


























To rciC 


S WANTED IN Le 








| CET ALL YOUR LETTERS. 


| TEN REASONS WHy” we do not get them, 

By an Ex-Post-OFFICIAL. “A unique, a and 

lively little volume.” 10 cents; 12 copies, Circulars 

free. WM.J. GIBSON, Box 15, Corr roy, ITY, MASS. 
Amateur Printers? 


RINTING s Dee 
CIRCULAR FREE» 
JUSEPH WATSON 
Guide Book, 15c, 19 Murray ~~ N.Y. 


Book of Type. 
{2 Samples of Serap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 3 








One Dipping 
Writes a Letter. 





DR. SYKE’S “Bag 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


—_ POR 
Has cured many cases pronounced h: by _physi- 
-. aes ae Free ae are Sommon Senne se Wal tk? : 


testim: 
ir STKES ‘SURE CURE 0 Race St. Cinclunath Ohio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870. to Cincinnati. 188° 








ae po L 









ca —s Jan 


uses. Nothing 
and *ENTS who have failed on everything else 
can’t miss selling the Wonderful Basket. Send cents 


for commaie and wholesale termes with circulars of other 


uick-se! ling goods. CASSGREEN MF » 268. 
ater St., Cleveland,O.,or 79 W.Madison St.,Chicago, Til. 


NY) CONVERTIBLE BASKET. 


le into 149 
di t shapes for as many different 
like it te ‘existence, Everybody wants it 





3) CHEST PAINS 


CoucHs@CoLps 





i 


Chest_ Pains, Coughs and » Weak 
Lungs, Backache, —— Pains, Rheumatism, and all 
Muscular Pains, rel loved in one minute by the 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


| The first and x 4 es y spun killing, | strength- 
ening plaster. cts.; 5 ruggists, or of 
POTTER DRUG AND Red, = BOsTON. 








FRIAL. 
EL 


TR is 
from all others, is cu 


shape 
with Self-adjusting Ba 





cup presses back 
fines Just asa 
the finger. 
iernia is held securely day and night, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston uss Co., Chicago, lil 


s has a ne Stacrest 


lin cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
the intes- 
rson does with 
With light pressure the 
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THE GREAT CHINA TEA C0, Give away as erent 


White Tea Sets, 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $13 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 

088 Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 


. 





LYON &HEALY4 


State & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO, 


(Op siege ae gees Bands 
m Corps, including Re- 
paring ey Trimmings, ™ 
‘nstruction for 


Di! 
rrateer Bands, Speen and Seates 


Hanging jan © with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Pret — allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for o page siesteated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premiuan and Price List.—Mention this p tO 

” 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Moshenien on their best work. = —— 


00 
this 


— us beouane oof mv ong bs x ng ual 
LePage’s Liquid Giue is manuf ONLY _— 
USSIA CEMENT CO., LOUCESTER, MAss 






BEAUTY>* POLISH 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED | 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 

















LY’SS 





EL “Sp ECIAL, PRICES 


MARKET CARDENERS. 





EED MANUAL secis, "Bulbs 


h PRIZES tor toe Ree oar 


ELY & CO.} 

















ble NEW 


& Plants. 


Tells how y te grow them, and 
dress for it. 

Sor. aed y 1303 sipstes + ag 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Seed ion 
and Growers 


#1 









It originated with usin 


learn how you can 

iy pa 

chaser 4 rood aA 
acopy of 

RewStn ped scripti 
5) Hatdy-Raser 


both in quali 

















252 Br'dway, N.Y. 
Stationers and tioners and Agents find these the best selling Pens. 
5 OUTFIT gs. $38,5¢ 2!0. to $20 
lana Book, « E, Ga ¢ 3°O. B.S Daye Trial, 
° ays Tria 
Erte vy ¢ Mus: sere rene pri pri = es 
Root & Sons, 7 ss t. Chica 
ry us onceif wanting any kind cf musical De, } 
Shells, Corals, Min-| 
erals, — ngiies 
Marine and Land 
Curios and Specimens of all kinds. Naturalists’ 
and Taxidermists’ Su applies. Largest Stock, Low=- 
est Prices. Send 2 cents for new 24- raze Bargain List, 
over 90 illustrations, FRANK H.LA eee Albion, N.Y, 
Inking Per & Pencll Stamp 
Nicci qa Sele vente Siatro! ore Stamp | 
wy Name, Town & State on, 2§c. Club of7, 
Marks anything. Pint writing or stamp ink, 
















1.35 
Se 





A Boy who had been sent to the doctor’s came YY Rubber Stamp Co. mew ee 
home in high glee. “The doctor says nothing ails me | wr} 
except mental imbecility.’—Toledo Medical end | Type- iting 
Surgical Reporter. thorougiy tought - 


PERSONS who wish small mouths, are advised to 
Fine! 1 fried 


repeat, at frequent intervals, “Fanny 
five flounde ering frogs for Francis Fowler's father.” 


College, 
Po’keepsie, N. Y. Young men and women care ally | 
Pre paren for smenuenele or general reporting. Business | 
assistants. Address for cat- 
alogue” "CARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥, 











| 


NAZPr UV 


CHOICEST 


WANT IT! 


WAN GARDEN, 


Amo’ 


you WA 


containing about 140 
BEAUTY! ORDER D 


| 


‘New Striped Rose--'The Greatest : Novelt 


" pear wedi an protection, Write us 


iw i SY eee, Se 
in & hew name, but @ genuine novelty. Price $1 


VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE * 

logue of America, now read 

— @ frentianiece, ond eo taved bt pas . 
ct ever ar in! Ow 

offers. We do mak ndvertion “two dollars? ~aalhe 53 


id tity. 
of GUIDE, 15 ccna each copy contain 8c certifi eabe 
practically JAS. 






the latter we introduce the 


IN HARDY ROSES 
tA Uy EY EVER (OFFERED. 
b ROSE FREE Scere Ec 
} 


1885 ; is entire 


havea lant of THIS B 
dashed with free bloomer ; not an 
00, East 

or & 


ly; revised and enlarged; new ehay are int 
‘Contains roe — 
and prices of same, No bogu 
for 50 cents,” but we do give ae 
See = oe in Flowers and V. tables. 
or that amount in Seeds, so that the boo! 
ICK SEEDSMAN, eco rN. s 








PLANT 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND — TREES 


OLD. RAREST NEW. 


e CRA WFORD STRAWBERRY. 
It combines more good alities than any other. 
If mt oy want PURE TES ‘ED SEED or anything, 
WN or PARK, send for our 


VALUABLE FREE CATALOCUE 


ages with hundreds of illustrations. 
RECT. 


allcommissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


Tt’ 
Get the best at honest prices, and 34 








